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For the Companion. 


DOLLIKINS AND THE MISER. 


For this story the author was awarded the second prize | 
—$750—for serial stories in the Competition of 1886. 


IN E1GHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 
A Day of Surprises. 


The words which Dollikins waited impatiently 
to hear, Marianna could not speak. 

“There comes mother; ask her,” she said; 
and when Dollikins turned  inquiringly 
toward her mother, her sister, with her eyes 
full of tears, left the room. 

“What 7s the matter with everybody ?” 
asked Dollikins. ‘*Marianna says you ought 
to work for me, but not for her. Then she 
starts to tell me why, and cries and runs 
away. ‘This has been the most dreadful day 
I ever knew!” 

“Marianna is right, Dollikins; ut if she 
owes me a duty, I also owe one to her. Tam 
not strong enough to work as I have been 
working, and she can go where she can have 
a pleasant home. We can live on very little, 
you and I. You are strong, and always well, 
but she is not. Even if she were strong, I 
have not the same right to submit her to 
these hardships as I have to keep you with 
me. Don't say anything yet, dear, but listen 
to me.” 

The widow had said “listen to me,” but 
she sat for many minutes mutely before Dol- 
likins, who, being requested to say nothing, 
and seeing tears on her mother’s cheeks, 
found relief, as usual, by throwing on more 
wood. 

After a while her mother said, ‘‘Come, sit 
down, and let me tell you something that 
will sound quite like a story.” 

Dollikins gave a final push to an obstinate 
piece of wood, and took a seat beside her 
mother. She had a feeling that there would 
be something in the stury that she would not 
enjoy. 

“Don’t lean on the Bradley urn when you 
tell it,’’ for the solemn look in her mother’s 
eyes troubled her more than a little. ‘Come, now, 
‘Once upon a time,” ”’— 

“Yes, Dollikins, once upon a time there lived 
in a pretty house, many miles from here, a man 
and his wife. They would have been happy if 
they had not lost their only child, a beautiful 
baby a year old. 

“One night, during a terrible storm, there cane 


a loud ring at the 
door, and the man 
left his bed in the 
greatest haste to see 
who could be out in 
such weather. When 


he opened the door, 
there stood a college 
friend of his, with a 
child in his arms. 

“The wife, hearing 
the cry of the rain- 
soaked baby, went 
and carried it to the 
fire.’ 

“Go on, please,” 
said Dollikins, as her 
mother paused. 

“The poor baby’s 
mother, Dollikins, 
was not a good wo- 
man. She had gone 
away, and left her 
child. 

“<*T did not know 
what to do with her,’ 
said the father, ‘so I 
brought her to you. 
Your child is dead; 
take mine, and keep 
her for a time, at 
least.” And they took 
the baby, after prom- 
ising to do always the best they could for her; 
nor was it long before they loved her like their 
own. 


“After a few years they had another child, and | 


they christened her—Dorcas, although they called 
her Dollikins; but they continued to love the little 
Marianna just the same. And now,”— 

‘Stop!’ said Dollikins, under her breath. Then 


you will never believe she wants to leave us, what- 


|to us. 





| she gave a long, deep sigh, and closed her lips | 
| tightly. 


“T knew it would hurt you, dearie, and so did 


| Marianna, but it is better that you should know 
it. 
her always ? 
| when she can have 


Did I not promise to do the best I could for 
Is it best that she should stay here, 
so much at Uncle John’s? 
This is why your uncle has thought for so many 


| years that I ought to give her up. This is why | 
| Marianna thinks it her duty to go. 


“You have said hard things to her to-day, but 


i 


a 
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ever you may say. 
Come, come, Dollikins!” giving her a 
little shake, for the girl seemed to be gazing at 
nothing, and her lips were growing very white. 
She had never had such a strange feeling; she 
could not speak, and for a moment she thought 
| the wood in the wood-box was flying up to strike 
| her in the head, and her mother’s voice sounded 
far away. She arose 
without a word, and 
began to put on her 


cloak. 

“Where are you 
going?” asked her 
mother. 

She tried to an- 
swer, but her lips 


seemed stiff, and she 
did not walk quite 
straight as she went 
for her red hood. 

“Wood,” she said, 
when she came to her 
mittens. 

Poor  Dollikins! 
When everything else 
failed, she always 
went for wood. If 
in trouble, the great 
waves comforted her ; 
if in the wrong, they 
rebuked her. How 
many treasures they 
laid at her feet! To 
her they had neyer 
been cruel, but al- 
ways mighty, stead- 
fast and true. She 
never said to any one, 
‘““How I love them!” 
but in her first real 
sorrow, she ran even from her mother’s comfort- 
ing words to them. 

She could not remember the time when she had 
not played on the shore, with no companion save 





the sand-birds and the waves, for Marianna was 
Wandering 
along the shore alone, day after day, was it 


always very careful of her shoes. 


| strange that sometimes she talked to the waves ? 


She will always be the same | 





“The fresh air will do her good,” the widow | 
thought, as she watched the small figure going 
towards the shore. 

The clear air settled her brain in a moment; 
she threw back her head, and the color came to 
her lips and cheeks; but the dreadful truth re- 
mained unchanged, and she said, tearfully, to the 
first wave that greeted her, “Only think of it! 
Marianna Bradley isn’t my sister!” 

“What of it?” roared the wave, and rushed 
out again. 

“Don’t you love her just as much 


the next 





seemed to say, as it came sweeping in to take part 
in the conversation. 

“You know I do!” she shouted; then drew 
back, a little ashamed, for it sometimes seemed as 
if she herself made the waves say the things that 
were in her mind. 

“She is your sister just as much as she ever 
was,” said the next. ‘Don’t let your Uncle John 
have her! I'll wash the frizzles and the flounces 
all off your Aunt Maria.” 

This was the boldest wave yet. It came in 
much farther than any of the others. Dollikins 
laughed, and said, ‘‘We won't let her go.” 

She ran down over the wet sand, to follow the 
wave out as far as she could. When she turned 
to run back, a loud laugh startled her. It sounded 
so near, at first she thought it must be the water, 
but the next instant she saw a man standing close 
beside her. 

“So you talk to the sea, do you?” he said. 
“Come, talk to me.’’ He was dressed like a sailor, 
and his face and hands were very brown. 

“T don’t know you,” she said, simply. 

“T dare say you don’t; but you can talk to me 
for all that, can’t you? Come, can you tell me 
where about here a miser lives, named Perkins ?” 

“T can tell you where Mister Perkins lives."’ 
Although she called her neighbor miser herself, 
she resented the title on any other tongue. 

“T am afraid we don’t mean the same man; but 
I can find him. The man I mean everybody calls 
Miser Perkins.” 

“Mr. Perkins is a little stingy,’’ she admitted. 

“Oh, he is ?” said the man, with a smile, which 
made his eyes look very pleasant. ‘Must be the 
same man. And you know where he lives ?” 

“*T live in his house.” 

“Oh, ho! Now, just for a guess, your name 
aint Bradley ?” 

“Yes, it is; Dollikins Bradley.” 

“Well, now, just for another guess, you aint 
got a sister named Mary Annie, only she aint 
your sister ?” 

“She is my sister!” said Dollikins, fiercely, 
wondering if he had heard what she had said to 
the waves. 

“Are ye 


sure of it?” He took her round chin 





face, looked straight down into her truthful eyes. 


between his thumb and forefinger, and lifting her 


This seemed a little hard to her, and perhaps to 
him also, for when he saw the tears coming,— 
for her heart was very sore when she thought of 
her sister,—he laughed, and said she was a nice 
little craft, and he would not press her for an 
answer, but would give her a dollar if she would 
give him a curl. 

A dollar?” she gasped. 

Yes, a dollar.” 

Off came the old red hood. “You know you 
are being cheated,” she said, as he slowly opened 
his jack-knife. 


“IT always pay dear for everything I get 
on shore.” 
“ — ee 
Be sure you get the best one,” turning 


the back of her head towards him. 
“Blest if I don’t hate to cut it!” 
“Do cut it!” she said, earnestly. 
had awful bad luck lately.” 


“Have ye now?” cutting off a curl and 
“Well, they say 


“We've 


winding it about his finger. 
there’s lots of it around.” He opened a leath- 
er bag, and she saw that it was full of gold. 

“Oh dear,” she whispered, “how rich you 
are!” 

“Here's your dollar.” 

“You know—it—it really is not worth one 
cent,’ she stammered, as she took the little 
gold dollar. 

“If I want to give a dollar for a barnacle, 
don’t you fret.” 

“T don’t want you to waste your money, 
but I want to take it.” 

“Don’t you think that is better than to buy 
grog at the tavern ?” 

“Why dont you give all your money to 
your wife to keep? Women dont go to the 
tavern.” e 

“You see, whenever I’ve struck a port, my 
wife has just left it, so I never happen to see 
her.” 

“That’s a joke; but I wish you would trust 
me to keep it for you; sometimes mother 
lets me keep her money, and she says, ‘Now, 
Dollikins, don’t let me have that until I 
really must;’ but you don’t know me. Of 
course, you think I would spend it.” 

“T’m blest if I don't try you with a twenty 
piece.”” He opened the bag again, and took 

out a twenty-dollar gold piece. ‘Now,” he con- 
| tinued, opening her simall hand and putting the 
| money in it, “you are the Sailors’ Bank; if you 
pend that you are a bank-robber; if, when you 
are married, I haven’t come back, you may take 
it and buy you a wedding present.” 

“No, 1 will never spend it, and you will always 
know that you have some money.” 

“Mind you, it must be the same piece.” 

“Why, of course.” 

“T must go now, and hunt up the miser.” 

“T better put this inside my mitten.” 

“Make the bank safe, littke woman.” 

“T’ve put my dollar in the other hand, because 
I couldn’t feel it if I had it with the big one.” 

“That's all snug,” he said, and they walked 
away towards the little black house. “Do you 
suppose the miser is cruising round home now ?”’ 
| he asked, after they had walked awhile in silence. 
| - “Why, he can't go away ; he has the rlieumatism 

so he can’t walk.” 

| ‘Very well, if you’re sure he’s anchored, I'll 
| call later,” and he turned away towards the vil- 
lage. . 

“Stop a minute!” she cried, running after him 
“Are you going to the tavern ?” 

“T thought I might put in there a spell for re- 
pairs.” 

“Then, won’t you please let me keep your bag 
for you till you come back ?” 

He looked at her with such a serious look in his 
good-natured eyes that she was afraid he was 
offended; but he laughed again, and called her a 
land-shark. Then he rubbed her cold little nose, 
and told her to go keep the miser’s money. 

The moment he was out of sight she looked in 
her mittens to see that the gold was safe. 

‘*He called me the Sailors’ Bank,” she said to 
herself, as she replaced the twenty dollars in her 
mitten, and took out her own tiny piece. ‘And he 
knows the miser! Of course he isn’t any relation 
to him, or he never would give a dollar for a curl. 
I suppose I cheated him, but I told him it wasn’t 
worth anything, and I did want some money so 
much! 

“JT shall go right down to the store, and buy 
some meat for a stew. I won’t buy much, but ir 
two days I shall buy some more. I'll show Miss 
Bradley that there 1s no need of her going away. 


|s 
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Oh, if I could get a dollar apiece for every curl on 
my old top-knot, wouldn’t we live !”" 

She ran to the village store where one could 
buy meat, or lace, oats, or ribbon, and the good- 
natured boy served her very generously, she 
thought. 

When she was leaving she saw some blue rib- 
bon, just the shade that Miss Bradley most ad- 
mired. She bought enough for a bow, and found 
that it had cost her as much as her meat. But 
she went home light-hearted in spite of the fact. 

When she came in sight of the house her heart 
fell, and a strange feeling took possession of her; 
the same that she had felt when her mother had 
told her that Marianna was not her sister. 

There, before the door; stood a fine carriage. 
The coachman sat perfectly erect, and seemed to 
look scornfully about; and a little dog sitting be- 
side him barked furiously 

The miser was looking out from his side of the 
house, in an old flannel night-cap, and she thought 
that if the coachman had known that she had 
that very morning taken the miser for her mission, 
his air would be still more scornful. 

Dollikins had never seen this carriage before, 
but she had not a doubt that it belonged to her | 
Uncle John. She had been carrying the meat for | 
the stew in one hand, and the blue ribbon in the 
other, for fear of contact; but now, meat and 
ribbon were both clutched convulsively, and held 
close to her sore little heart. 

She gazed at the handsome carriage, and the 
smooth horses with their gold-mounted harnesses ; 
at the stately driver, with the scornful air, and 
last, at the senseless little dog that seemed ready 
to fall to pieces, in rage, at having to stop at such 
a miserable place. 

“And Marianna is going away in this carriage,” 
she thought; “she will never taste the stew, nor 
care now for the blue-ribbon bow !"" and Dollikins 





had thought they would make her so happy! 
She went in the house by the back way, and | 
dropped the meat and the ribbon on the kitchen | 
table. The door was ajar, and she could hear the 
moderate voice of her uncle 
“Don’t till you get ready, if it isn’t for a 
month, only if you go, make up your mind that 


£O 
you must stay.’ 

“But it will be just as easy to go to-day as any 
time, said her Aunt Maria. ‘When you have 
once got over fretting for your mother, Marianna, 
you will wonder how you could ever have been 
contented here” 





“T have been very happy always,” said Mari- | 
anna, in a tremulous voice 

“Yes; but you are no longer a child,” said her 
aunt, impatiently, “you are seventeen years old, 
and you are really a very pretty girl.” 

“Come, come,” Uncle John, “we don’t 
think any more of her for that, Maria.” 


said 


“Yes, we do,” said Aunt Maria; “didn’t I give 
up the idea of taking her cousin Charlotte because 
she was awkward, and no amount of money or 
trouble would ever make her anything else ?”" 

“T would have taken Charlotte very quickly,” 
said Unele John, “only she wouldn't leave her 
mother; didn’t she come and stay three months, 
and then say she would rather go barefooted, and 
live on a crust than to leave home? I didn’t know 
she was awkward. I liked her first rate. I won't 
hear a word against Charlotte Bradley.” 

“Well, I don’t like her,” said Aunt Maria. 
want a girl that money won’t be wasted on; 
want Marianna.” 

“IT know I ought to go,” said Marianna, “but it 
will seem so sudden to Dolly; I did not tell her 
that I had any thought of going until to-day. 
You see, Uncle John, how it is, I did not think of 


: ” 
going so soon, 


DD | 
I 


“It is not as if you were going away from your 
own mother,” said Aunt Maria. 

This was more than Dollikins could bear; she 
forgot that she had been listening; she burst into 
the sitting-room with her eyes ablaze, and a red 
flame in her round cheeks. 

“My mother is Mariannas mother!” she cried. 

“Ho, ho, ho'”’ said her uncle, ““whom have we 
here? Dollikins, I do believe, grown to be a 
young lady' Now, that’s the girl I want, Maria; 
she Jooks just like my mother. You don't see 
women How mother used to 
make us boys stand round! All but your father, 
Dollikins, he was too much like her,” and he 
looked down into Dollikins’s glowing face with 
such affectionate admiration that it unarmed her 
immediately. 

**Is that little Dollikins ?”" exclaimed her aunt; 
“why, of course, the child had to grow, but I 
always would think of her as a fat little thing 


such nowadays. 


| looking absurdly like one of the tiny donkeys with 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“A palace!” exclaimed her aunt; “isn’t her 
innocence charming, John ?” 

Uncle John had thrown himself upon the old 
hair-cloth sofa, and was gazing at the ceiling. 
When he spoke he did not turn his eyes towards 
his wife. 

“This is your last chance, Maria; if you don’t 
get one to-day, or the promise sure of one, this is 
the last time I will ever go anywhere trying to get 
people to give their children away.” Still with 
his eyes on the ceiling, he said, ‘Dolly, will you 
go home and live witb us?” 

“Thank you, ever and ever so much, Uncle 
John, but I will never leave my mother.” 

“T don’t blame you, my child; but you, Mari 
anna, you are not a Bradley; will youcome?” | 

He did not look at her as he spoke, and Mari- | 
anna turned her white face towards her mother. 

SARGENT FLINT. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


THE HAPPY DEAD. 


“The seasons come and go, and the dead are at peace.” 
— Wm. Black. 


py dead—like you and I 
all our earthly years have sped— | 
#t, unbroken slumber lie 
The happy dead! 


O’er them the kindly seasons shed 
The beauty born of earth and sky, 
And peace to perfect silence wed. 
The happy dead! 


The hap 
Whe 
In swee 


They do not need a tear or sigh,— 
Pain from their dreamless dust has fled,— | 
They rest beneath the Eternal Eye, 
The happy dead! 
WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
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For the Companion. 


AN AMATEUR BRIGAND. 


We had just arrived in Rome. It was ten o’clock 
at night, the rain was coming down through the 
darkness with gentle persistence, and Aunt Betsey 
and I felt a bit homesick when we walked out of the 
station and looked about for somebody to carry our 
satchels. There were cabs about, but aunt is “fru- 
gally inclined,” and as the rooms we had engaged 
were only two blocks down the broad Via Nazionale, 
we had no thought more extravagant than of en 
gaging a five-cent porter, for our bags were too 
heavy to carry while holding our umbrellas open. 

But, owing to the lateness of the hour, or some 
other cause, the usual crowd of officious loiterers 
was absent, and we stood under the doorway peering 
into the night, feeling more forlorn every second, 
and conscious of surprisingly little interest in the 
Baths of Diocletian, whose crumbling arches were 
dimly visible through the rain. Suddenly there ap- 
peared before us a scrap of humanity, who laid a 
tiny brown hand on my valise, and proffered his ser- 
vices. 

We could not understand what he said, but panto- 
mime is the universal language, and we knew per 
fectly well what he meant. 

Aunt Betsey said she thought he was too small. 
The tortures which she inflicted on the Italian lan- 
guage were worthy only of the Inquisition, but our 
little friend either anticipated the remark, or had 
precocious intelligence, for he vociferated an eager 
negative, and, extending a small arm, begged us to 
feel of his muscle, repeating, “Forte, signora!” with 
such honest and manly earnestness that Aunt Bet- 
sey’s heart warmed, and she said, “Well, all right! 
Come along! It isn’t very far, and there does not 
seem to be anybody else.” 

Her tongue was foreign, but not her expression. 
He seized a valise with each hand and trotted off, 


tremendous paniers, which we often saw. 

“Ask him how much?” I whispered, our one inva- 
riable rule being to make a bargain beforehand. 

“Stop!” said Aunt Betsey, imperiously. “Quanto 
costa?” 

His reply was full of sweet humility: “Anything 
the signora pleases.” 

He led the way, and we followed under our um- 
brellas; I peeped from under, but saw nothing on 
either side but tall, modern-built houses and most 
prosaic shops. 

I was disappointed; I had expected to be thrilled; 
every one I had ever read about was thrilled at the 
first glimpse of the Eternal City; I was sure there 
had been great deception somewhere, and I felt ag- 
grieved. 

To be sure, it was like a dream for me to be in 
Rome at all; me, Lizy Ann Schocken, whose washed 
hair-ribbons and patched shoes made me looked 
down upon at school by Dollie English and her set; 
excluded from their parties, and cut at the Sunday 
schoo! picnic. 

The whole thing had been so sudden that I left 
home in a whirl of excitement, which was only 
quenched by seasickness. 

Mother was braiding my hair one morning,—it 
was dreadfully snarly, and I was making a good deal 
of fuss, when Aunt Betsey, who called about once a 





that took three steps, and then sat down very 
hard.” 

Dollikins turned indignantly towards her aunt; 
but her uncle took her hand, kindly, and her 
mother gave her a warning look 

*O John, wouldn’t she be fine in private theatri- 
cals?” cried her aunt, enthusiastically. ‘You 
shall come to see Marianna, and stay just as long 
as you please, Dollikins.” 

‘No, no,” said her uncle, “if Dolly comes at 
all, she comes to stay ; now, let that be understood. 
Why, I missed Charlotte so much that I didn't 
want to go home at night for a week after she left, 
and she didn’t look a bit like mother. The one 


that you take this time, Maria, is the one that’s 
got to stay.” 

**Do you think I would leave my mother to live 
in a house like this, and I go live in a palace?” 
said Dollikins. 


| year, popped her head in at the door, and said, “I’m 
| going to Europe again next week, and if you like, I'll 
| take Lizy Ann along.” 
I screamed, and mother dropped the comb. 
“If you're going to act like that, you can stay at 
home,” said my aunt, seating herself composedly in 
the rocking-chair. 
“I don’t know as I can spare my girl,” said mother, 
wistfully, hardly liking to see me so wild to leave her. 
Dear mother! J was only thinking how the girls at 
school would be overpowered, what airs I would 
assume, what frills I could put on! I doubted if I 
would speak to Dollie English at all. I had called 
them “stuck-up,” but I intended to be “stuck-up” 
myself now, and I found it a very agreeable feeling. 
I was thinking of these things as we pattered down 
the deserted street, past shops that looked as if they 
had about one customer a year, and across doorways 
that opened into great melancholy court-yards. 
At length, we turned in at a great doorway, 


| ble net-work of narrow streets in the neighborhood 


| bled on our little friend at his place of business. 


knocked at a little dark door. The padrona, or land- 
lady, with whom my aunt had lodged five years be- 
fore, was effusive in her welcome; I was secretly 
amused with the caresses she showered on my some- 
what starchy relative, never having seen her kissed 
before. After a final salute on each cheek, she held 
her off at arms’ length, and exclaimed, in English 
more minced than broken, “In ze fifer year-a, not-a 
haf change!” 

Aunt Betsey broke from her grasp, and said, “I 
must attend to this boy. Are the rooms ready?” 

“Si, signora; alla reatty,” and going to the door, 
the padrona shrieked, “Angelica!” 

While we waited, my aunt questioned our young 
attendant, who clung to the remaining bag as if 
therein was his only security for his pay. 

He bore my aunt’s Italian without flinching, and 
listened to the padrona’s English with admiring at- 
tention; I was compelled to find a pretext for turn- 
ing my back, in order to hide a series of irrepressible 
grins. 

We discovered that his name was Filippo; that he 
had a mother and a step-father; also a baby-sister, 
who looked like an angel in a picture. His step- 
father, who was a scrittore, or public writer, never 
did any work, and beat him, and he hoped he would 
die of apoplexy. The padrona remonstrated, and 
Aunt Betsey was so shocked that she forgot every 
word of [talian she knew, and exhorted him earnestly 
in English. It was all without effect; his black eyes 
flashed, and he repeated the remark with emphasis. 

Angelica finally appearing, my aunt gave Filippo 
ten cents and dismissed him; he looked at the dirty 
bit of paper incredulously, and asked the padrona if 
it was real. She said it was, and a great deal too 
much for him, looking at Aunt Betsey reproachfully 
as she said it, for she discountenanced extravagance. 

The next day she raised the rent. 

Three weeks later we met Filippo again. We were 
walking, guide-book in hand, through the intermina- 


of the tomb of Augustus,—it is now used as a theatre, 
—and Aunt Betsey was delivering a homily on the 
vanity of human greatness, when we suddenly stum- 


He had torn a gaudy theatre-poster from the wall, 
and had arranged thereon two rows of cigar-stumps. 
He recognized us immediately, and rose when we 
stopped, bowing with courtly politeness. 

We asked him how the baby was, and then inquired 
after the health of his step-father. Nota muscle of 
his face quivered, but mischief looked from his eyes, 
as he raised his little brown thumb and pointed over 
his shoulder at a tall, handsome young fellow, who 
was lounging against the wall near by, and regard 
ing us with avaricious curiosity. 

In a low voice, Filippo told us that his worthless 
relative had taken the ten soldi we had paid him, and 
pounded him into the bargain for objecting. 

“If the signora would make me a present,” said 
the little rascal, twinkling, ‘“‘manage to shove it | 
under the paper, for he is watching us.” 

“They think we are made of money,” said Aunt | 
Betsey to me, “but he is such a cute little chap’— 
and she slipped a copper coin under the paper as she 
stooped down, under pretence of examining his | 
stock-in-trade. 
Before we reached the corner, we heard an angry, 
childish treble and a shriek, and looking back, saw | 
poor Filippo picking up his cigar-ends from the gut- | 
ter, while his step-father impudently held up the coin 
for us to see. 

“I would like to thump him!” said Aunt Betsey, 
indignantly. 

That evening we were surprised with a call from 
the dealer in stumps, and still further surprised by 
his requesting us to reimburse him for the loss sus 
tained by his step-father’s theft, whose bones he 
hoped the ravens would pick. 

After expressing to me her opinion of Italians in 
general, and Filippo in particular, in good Vermont 
vernacular, Aunt Betsey yielded to the pathetic anx 
iety in his black eyes, and granted his naive request. 

He came often after that; no doubt with the hope 
of charming imprisoned soldi from our purses to his 
pocket, although I think Aunt Betsey’s weird Italian 
had also a fascination for him. 
fascination for us. When he failed to appear fora 
day or two, we sought him, under pretext of visiting 
an old curiosity shop in the same street. 

We grew fond of him; he made a little oasis of 
human interest for us in the desert of that crowded 
city,—and such a sad old city!—where we were such 
total strangers. 

One day we called at the stump-depot, but the es- 
tablishment was closed, and Filippo not to be found. 
To our anxious inquiries among a group of children, 
“Non sol,” was the only reply. 

We returned again and again, and looked for him 
in all sorts of by-places, until at last our fidelity was 
rewarded. Inthe church of St. Carlo we sat listen- 
ing to the music, when I called Aunt Betsey’s atten- 
tion to a man bowing before the altar until his fore- 
head touched the floor, praying, crossing himself 
with the most rapt piety. I thought I had never seen 
a more devout worshipper. When he raised his 
handsome face, and we recognized Filippo’s step 
father, we restrained ourselves with difficulty from 
pouncing upon him in the midst of his devotions, and 
demanding the whereabouts of our pet. When he 
left, we followed, and overtook him on the steps. 

“Where’s Filippo?” gasped my aunt. 

In response, he poured forth a flood of musical 
speech, which seemed all vowels, and completely 
swamped us. At last he toned down. Did not the 
most beneficent signora and the most beautiful signo- 
rina know? Poor Filippo was sick! No doctor, no 
medicine, no food, because he, — most unhappy, most 
unfortunate,—had not a soldo wherewith to buy. 
Would the signora, most angelic, pity a poor man? 

My aunt replied, with some asperity, that she would 
not. Filippo’s imprecations had prejudiced us against 
this honest gentleman. 

A red cloud of anger flushed his dark face at the 
refusal, though not a muscle moved. When we 
promised to visit the sick boy, and asked his street 
and number, he tried first to evade the question, and 





tion which we suspected was false. 
it led us to the palace of a cardinal. 
But strange to say, not five minutes’ walk from the 








mounted three flights of broad stone steps, and 





great house, we stumbled upon our little friend, pale 


He certainly had a} 


then to discourage us, but at length gave us a direc- 
It was false; | 
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and languid, sitting in a patch of sunshine, with his 
curly head leaning against the crumbling wall 

He smiled brightly at sight of us, and, after some 
hesitation, took us to his miserable home. His 
mother was a wan little woman, who sewed unceas- 
ingly all the time we were there, while Lili, the baby, 
played amid the squalor and dirt, like a pure little 
flower blooming on a dust-heap. 

Every day we went to see Filippo, my aunt’s inter- 
est in him constantly increasing. She took him 
dainties, and bought him clothes and shoes. I believe 
she contemplated taking him back to Vermont with 
us, for she asked his mother if she would give him 
away. 

He would look in her face with his big, beautiful 
eyes, and kiss her hard hands and leathery cheeks 
with a fondness and devotion that would have made 
an impression on a much colder heart than my Aunt 
Betsey’s. 

I began to look on him with disfavor, but dared not 
say a word. 

When we went to Tivoli, or took other long excur 
sions, the little invalid was invariably invited to ac- 
company us, and occupy the third seat in our car- 
riage. It was a queer, swinging affair in Roman 
cabs, and decidedly uncomfortable. As soon as we 
were outside the walls, I was invariably requested by 
my aunt to change seats with Filippo so that he 
might lean back cosily, and have all the benefit possi 
ble from the fresh air. I confess that I felt decid- 
edly ill-natured over this state of affairs. 

One day, my aunt planned an excursion to St. Paul’s 
—a beautiful church on the dreaded Campagna; we 
were to take in the Protestant Cemetery, and some 
other sights by the way, so a carriage was engaged 
and Filippo was invited. 

Having been notified the day before, he met us at 
our own door, and handed us in with the grand air 
that seemed natural to him. 

As we drove through the Piazza Colonna, we 
stopped for letters at the post-office. There were 
three; one from mother,—how strangely dear she 
seemed in that far-distant home of mine! and two 
for Aunt Betsey. As she opened the first,a French 
bank-note for a thousand franes fluttered out and fell 
to the ground; Filippo jumped out quickly, and 
picked it up. 

“What a pretty blue paper!” he said, innocently, 
as Aunt Betsey snapped it carelessly into the leather 
money-bag which she wore attached to her belt, after 
the fashion of a time. 

“Yes,” I said, mocking his ignorance, “that is an 
invitation to the Queen’s Reception, Aunt Betsey is 
having a white satin dress made for it.” 

“Dio!” he exclaimed, as soon as he fathomed my 
meaning, for my Italian was vile beyond belief; “my 
lady knows the Queen?” 

“Oh yes; they call each other Betsey and Marghe 
rita when they meet. 
“Lizy Ann!” said my aunt, sharply; while Filippo 
looked at me with a pathetic, puzzled expression, as 
if quite unable to reconcile our very ordinary style of 
living and dress with the possession of such grand 

acquaintances. 

Before we had driven a dozen yards, we caught 
sight of Filippo’s step-father, leaning gracefully 
| against one of the columns forming the portal of the 
Doria Palace, and leisurely smoking a cigarette. 

Filippo laid one of his little brown hands on my 
aunt’s shabby glove, and said, in that sweet voice 
which always went straight to her heart, ‘Will the 
signora allow me to speak a moment to that viper? 
Mama mio was asleep when I crept out, and he must 
tell her that I will be gone all day with the English 
lady, and not be buck until after sunset.” 

By this time we had left the indolent scrittore be- 
hind us; but Filippo ran back, and we watched him 
give his message, talking with hands, arms, shoul- 
ders and eyes, as his lively race are apt to do. 

“I hope he'll make him understand some time 
to-day!” said Aunt Betsey, impatiently; but when he 
came running back, his sunny smile disarmed her 
wrath, and she put out her hand to help himin; quite 
unnecessarily, for Filippo could no longer be called 
an invalid. I remember rejoicing when he insisted 
on keeping that uninviting little third seat, declaring 
himself to be quite well again. 

At length, we came in sight of the Pyramid where 
the unknown Cesto is buried; and of the grass-grown 
mountain of broken pottery,—the jars in which the 
whole world once sent tribute to Rome; and of the 
poplars and stone pines which shade the little bury 
ing-ground where strangers lie. As we walked under 
that sunny sky of Italy, which was to us an ever-new 
wonder, a delightful sense of peace crept over us. 

I gathered, with Filippo’s help, a bunch of white 
violets from the grave of Keats, and copied for Aunt 
Betsey the pathetic inscription above his last home. 
Little as I knew of his life—and I knew less of his 
poetry—I could not help feeling, there at his grave, 
the shadow of his life’s bitterness and disappoint- 
ment. 

As we sauntered out, feeling gently toward all the 
world, whom should we see, leaning lazily against 
the wall, but Filippo’s step father, smoking a cigar 
ette, and looking precisely the same as we had left 
him, miles away, an hour before. 

Aunt Betsey looked sharply at Filippo, and we 
both felt uneasy as we clambered in and gave the 
order to our cabby. To our surprise, he did not move, 
but before my aunt could repeat the command, the 
‘*viper,”’ as Filippo loved to call him, stepped leisurely 
forward, and seized the bag in which the thousand- 
franc note had been placed that morning, giving it # 
sharp jerk. Fortunately, it was of good English 
leather, and stood the strain. My aunt seized it as 
well as she could with both hands, and screamed to 
the cabman to drive on; but he sat stolid and pas 
sive, not even turning his head to see the struggle. 

Terrified almost out of my senses, I jumped upon 
the seat, and seized the whip, at the same time emit 
ting two or three war-whoops in the hope of bringing 
help, though there was no one in sight. 

Aunt Betsey held on bravely, and I actually suc- 
ceeded in starting the horse—a poor, broken-down 
old thing, that hardly felt the whip through his tough 
hide,—when Filippo, miserable little ingrate! jumped 
out in obedience to his step-father’s command, and 
| seized the animal by the bit. At the same time, the 
| father reached over with his disengaged arm, and a 
| lively struggle ensued between us for the possession 

of the whip. 
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The cabman paid no attention to what was going 
on, apparently thinking it best to let us settle our 
own difficulties. 

“Scream!” cried my aunt, and while I obeyed, she 
carried the war into the enemy’s country, with a sud- 
den movement, evidently quite unexpected by him. 
Dropping her hold on the bag, she fastened her hands, 
with a strong clutch, in his glossy and luxuriant hair. 
It must have hurt him, for he cried out, and with a 
fierce ‘‘ Maladetto !” reached back and drew from his 
clothing something that flashed in the sun like silver. 
As he thus released me, I jumped upon the driver’s 
seat, and struck the horse with all the energy of ter- 
ror. The animal bounded forward, dragging the boy 
a few steps. My aunt shrieked, and the next mo- 
ment we were tearing up the Via Marmorata like 
mad, leaving both big and little brigand behind us. 

All this had taken place so suddenly, and was over 
so quickly, that I was dazed. I began mechanically 
picking up my white violets, and it was fully two 
minutes before I saw that Aunt Betsey was pale as 
death, and covered with blood. 

“A guardia !” 1 cried, frantically, to the cabman; 
to which he answered, “Si! Si:/” But a policeman 
is as hard to find, when he is wanted, in Rome as 
elsewhere, and we had nearly reached the Forum 
before we found one. He seemed so little excited or 
even interested in our adventure, that I began to be- 
lieve all Italians in league to rob us. 

When he asked the cabman why he did not assist 
us, or at least drive off, the astounding reply was 
made, “I knew him; I didn’t know them; I did not 
care to be found to morrow with a knife through my 
heart.” 

As my aunt had fainted by this time, I gave the 
“Guardia” our address, and drove home; but no fur- 
ther notice was ever taken of the affair by the author- 
ities. As we had been successful in keeping our 
property, and as Aunt Betsey’s injuries were more 
painful than dangerous, I presume they thought we 
ought to be satisfied. 

When we returned from Naples, Filippo came to 
see us. With torrents of tears, he disavowed all 
connection with the affair. He said he was in deadly 
fear of his step-father,--basest of wretches!—who 
would have killed him if he had not obeyed. He was 
desolated, despairing, would throw himself into the 
Tiber if the signora would not forgive him. As for 
that wretch, that serpent, he had fled, no one knew 
whither; he would never be seen again. 

Aunt Betsey believed him; I did not. There is a 
little ill-temper between us to this day on that sub- 
ject; but we took our drives without him for the re- 
mainder of our stay, and aunt’s scheme of adoption 
was definitely given up. CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 
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For the Companion, 


SPRING MEMORIES. 


When newborn life has everywhere begun 

To run its course beneath the genial sun, 

We, too, grow spring-like with the outward spring, 
And hear the birds of vanished Aprils sing. 

Dear thoughts awake of early pastures green, 
With tinkling streams beside the hillocks seen; 
With spotted turtles by the eddying brooks, 

And snowdrops sprinkling all the secret nooks, 
For we, who Knew the Land of Long Ago, 

Still keep its flowers and hear its waters flow. 


GEORGE H. COOMER. 
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For the Companion. 
IN THE CORSAIR’S PRISON. 


Probably never since the birth of our navy has the 
crew of a national vessel experienced so great a 
humiliation, or found itself in so hard a situation, as 
did the officers and men of the frigate Philadelphia 
in October of the year 1803. Yet the ship was com. 
manded by the renowned Bainbridge, and had as her 
first lieutenant that intrepid young officer, David 
Porter, afterwards commander of the Zssez, and still 
later a commodore. 

The fate of the Philadelphia well illustrates the 
vicissitudes of naval warfare. Hostilities were at 
that time carried on between the United States and 
the piratical state of Tripoli on the northern coast of 
Africa, on account of the exactions of tribute and 
the piracies of the “Barbary States” upon American 
merchant vessels. 

The Philadelphia, a thirty-eight gun ship and a 
rapid sailer, had been sent out, in company with the 
armed schooner Vixen, to blockade the harbor of 
Tripoli, and, if possible, to take and destroy the 
Bashaw’s fleet of cruisers. But while in pursuit of 
one of these free-booters, the Philadelphia unfortu- 
nately ran aground on a submerged ledge of rocks, 


and despite the most energetic efforts to get her | 


afloat,—even to the cutting away of the mast and the 
throwing overboard of her guns and anchors,—re- 
mained immovable. 

The Tripolitan naval officers, with their fleet of 
nine vessels, were not slow to take advantage of this 


disaster to their dreaded opponents, and, closing | 


around, opened a galling fire on the now defenceless 
frigate. 

With characteristic heroism, Bainbridge and his 
officers, seeing that to escape was impossible, flooded 
their magazine, disabled the pumps, and scuttled the 
ship, in order that the enemy might derive no advan- 
tage from their capture, and then, to avoid the un. 
necessary massacre of the crew, hauled down their 
flag. 

The Corsairs swarmed aboard, and took possession 
of the disabled vessel. They captured, besides the 
ship, three hundred and fifteen Americans, including 
twenty-two quarter-deck officers, all of whom they 


robbed of everything they possessed. Many of these | 


officers were even stripped of their uniforms. 

In this wretched condition they were hurried 
ashore, and taken to the presence of Yusef Caramelli, 
the Bashaw of Barbary. 

But, fortunately for them, the fat old despot was 
so greatly elated at the capture of the Philadelphia, 
and the prospect of obtaining an enormous sum of 
ransom-money for so many prisoners, that instead of 
indulging in his usual fit of rage on receiving cap- 
tives, and ordering several heads to be struck off, he 
greeted them not unkindly, and even made a clumsy 
attempt to console them for their misfortune. 

“Let these Christian dogs have food, and eat and 
be merry,” he ordered, with a broad smile of satisfac- 
tion. “They will fetch us a pot of ransom-money.” 





His unexpected clemency, however, extended no | 


further, for the Americans were all marched off to a 
musty old castle, cold as a tomb, and there were shut 
up in close confinement. Thus began their long cap- 
tivity of nearly two years. 

Capt. Bainbridge, in consideration for his rank, 
was allowed an apartment to himself, but the subor- 
dinate officers were obliged to share a common corri- 
dor of the castle together. As for the seamen, they 
were speedily set at work on the fortifications as 
slaves, and strictly prohibited from communicating, 
either by word or look, with their officers. 

With what severity this rigid confinement told on 
the health and spirits of a party of active young 
men can easily be imagined. The Bashaw had fixed 
the terms of their ransom at three hundred thousand 
dollars —a sum he confidently expected to extort 
from the United States. 

But our Government, having set itself to the task 
of humbling this barbaric power, never for a moment 
entertained the thought of acceding to such a de- 
mand. Congress, on the contrary, had voted to pros- 
ecute the war with vigor, and a fleet was fitting out 
to bombard Tripoli. 

After some weeks had passed, the Americans 
learned, to their great chagrin, that the pirates had 
raised the wrecked Philadelphia. From the narrow 
port-holes of their prison they could see the unfor- | 
tunate old ship lying at anchor in the harbor; and 
within a few weeks the Tripolitans had completely 
re-fitted the vessel, even to raising her heavy guns, 
which had been rolled overboard, and again mount 
ing them at her ports, to be served against the nation 
which had built her. 

This was the last drop in the cup of poor Bain- 
bridge’s humiliation. He fell ill, as much from mor- 
tified pride as from any physical cause, and for many 
months continued in a state of despondency. 
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Many and various were their plans for escaping 
from captivity; but the vigilance of their guards and 
the location of their prison, rendered all these schemes 
abortive. 

As has been said already, the sailors were prohibited 
from seeing or speaking with the officers; but as they 
passed out to their work on the city walls, every 
morning, they came along a corridor adjoining that 
in which the officers were confined, and separated 
from it by a thick stone wall. 

After a time a chink was opened in the masonry by 
some of the officers, and the attention of the sailors 
was drawn to it by thrusting out a stick as they filed 
by. Not slow to take the hint, several of the seamen 
found means to write on bits of wood and paper such 
scraps of information as they had picked up; and 
these were slipped into the hole in the wall as they 
passed. 

For some time this method of communicating suc. 
ceeded admirably. The immured officers were made 
aware of Com. Preble’s operations, and were even 
able to send word to him and to advise him as to a 
plan of attacking the city. 

Grown bold by their success, one of the officers at 
length ventured to speak to the men as they passed 
the chink and to ask questions of them. But the 
sound of his voice reached the ears of one of the 
Tripolitan guards, who at once reported the cireum- 
stance to the official in command of the fortress. 

That functionary soon made his appearance; with 
a squad of soldiers at his back, he burst into the cor 
ridor, the very picture and image of barbarous rage— 
his eyes glittering with fury and his hand clutching 
the hilt of his cimeter. In no choice language he 
demanded to know who of the captive officers had 
dared to open the hole in the wall. 

Feeling that their lives hung by a thread, none of 
the Americans made answer and a moment of breath- 
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ing him as “his young and very plain- speaking 
brother,” took occasion to say that he had known 
nothing of these abuses of which he complained, and 
assured him that better treatment should be accorded 
them from that day forth. 

He then inquired after his health and that of the 
other officers, and ended the interview by sending the 
lieutenant back to his fellows with a munificent pres 
ent of fruit. 

Never was there a better illustration that a fearless 
and even defiant mien is often a better safeguard 
than undue humility; for had the young officer shown 
himself a craven in this emergency, he might, and 
probably would, have lost his head. 

The Bashaw was as good as his word; the treat 
ment of the captives was much improved from that 
time forward. But a new source of danger now pre 
sented itself, although it was a danger which they 
rather courted than wished to avoid. 

The bombardment of Tripoli by the American fleet 
had begun, and the shells from the bomb ketches, 
thrown up to a great height, were falling in all parts 
of the city and particularly about the forts. 

rhe explosions were loud and frequent; many mis. 
siles struck the castle. 

One afternoon a solid shot passed completely 
through the wall and hurled the fragments of masonry 
in every direction about the corridor. Several of the 
Americans were knocked down; yet a cheer was 
raised in greeting of this rough token from their 
native land. 

It is said that some of the poor homesick fellows 
were so carried away by their feelings as even to 
caress the iron ball where it stuck, half-imbedded, in 
the opposite wall of the corridor. 

On the following day, a shell fell through the roof 
of Capt. Bainbridge’s room, broke the ceiling in 
pieces, and nearly covered that officer with débris, as 


‘he lay ill on his bed. 
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Thus the task of keeping up the spirits and morale 
| of the other and younger officers fell on Lieut. Por 

| ter, who was at that time scarcely twenty three years 
| old. The better to accomplish this object, he opened | 
| a school, and taught the junior officers mathematics, 
navigation and gunnery. 

Each of them also contributed what he knew, and 
thus they mutually instructed each other in the | 
French language and in history. In the evening, | 
various games were played to pass away the time. 

The Danish Consul, Mr. Nissen, on this occasion 
showed himself a true friend to the Americans, for 
he supplied them with clothing and many other com. 
| forts, and sent them books which greatly facilitated 
Lieut. Porter’s efforts as a schoolmaster. 

Meantime, Com. Preble, with the American fleet, 
arrived in the Mediterranean, and one night, not very 
long after, the captives were roused from the lethargy 
of prison-life by a tremendous outburst of cannonad 
ing, soon followed by an unwonted illumination, 
which lighted up the harbor and shone with red glare 
on the grey stone walls of their dungeon. 

The Philadelphia, which the Corsairs had fitted up 
with so much care to cruise against the Americans, 
was in flames! 

That daring young officer, Stephen Decatur, in the 
ketch Intrepid, had entered the port under cover of 
the darkness, re-taken the ship, and burned her. Sus- 
pecting it to be the work of their fellow-countrymen, 
the prisoners sent up cheer on cheer, but the success 
of the exploit only made their lot harder. 

Nothing could exceed the rage of the Bashaw at 
the destruction of the Philadelphia, upon which he 
had so confidently counted for repulsing the Ameri- 
cans, . When it was made clear to him that his de. 
mand for ransom-money would be responded to only 
with cannon-shot, he gave orders to treat the captives 
with the utmost rigor. 

The sailors were put to the work of carrying on 
their heads stone for the city walls, and were com- 
pelled to labor fourteen hours at a time, beneath a 
burning sun. Their food consisted of tough camel’s 
flesh, and bread made of beans, instead of wheat. 
Nor was the food of the officers of much better qual- 
ity. In short, they were made to feel the full force 
of the despot’s anger. 
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AIR’S PRISON. 


less silence ensued. Then Lieut. Porter, stepping 
boldly forward and confronting the enraged Tripoli. 
tan, said, “I am the man who opened the hole; I am 
the only person at fault.” 

At a sign from the captain of the fortress, Porter 
was rudely collared by the guards and dragged away ; 
and as the gate of the corridor clanged behind him, 
his comrades uttered a silent prayer to heaven in his 
behalf, expecting little else but that his execution 
would immediately follow. 

Porter was taken first to the war-office and interro- 
gated by Mohammed D’Ghies, the Bashaw’s minister, 
who soon referred his case to the Bashaw himself. 
The lieutenant was accordingly led away to the pal- 
ace, and after standing for an hour or more in the 
court-yard, under guard of ten or twelve soldiers, was 
brought into the despot’s presence. 

Yusef was found sitting in his divan with a num- 
ber of his ministers about him; and upon Porter’s 
offence being made known to him, he turned his dark, 
swollen, heavy eyes upon the American and stared at 
him for some time, amidst an ominous silence. 

Though fully expecting that this would be the last 
hour of his life, Lieut. Porter folded his arms and re 
turned the gaze of the tyrant with unquailing eyes. 


words, which an interpreter rendered into English as, 
“Dog, and son of a Christian dog! how have you 
dared do this thing?” 

Without waste of words in any vain attempt at ex 
cusing his offense, Lieut. Porter simply ignored it, and 
advancing toward the Bashaw began an earnest and 
vehement protest against the cruel treatment which 
the captives were receiving. 

For some minutes he kept the interpreter busy, to 
the astonishment of the ministers in attendance. 
With many gestures and in tones clear and loud, he 


fearlessness as he proceeded. 

First amazement, then rage, overspread the Ba- 
shaw’s heavy countenance, but afterward these emo- 
tions gave place to an expression more kindly not 
unmingled with admiration. 

At iength, rising from his cushions, he waddled 
forward, and patting the young American on the 
shoulder, motioned him to a seat, and then, address- 





The Bashaw then growled certain half - articulate | 


reproached the Tripolitans; his manner gathered | 


Thinking that he was killed, his subordinate offi 
cers rushed in and drew his body from beneath the 
dusty heap; but, strange to say, he was found to be 
only very slightly bruised. 

To hear and see these palpable tokens of the mar 
tial deeds of their comrades in the navy, and yet feel 
themselves pent up like rats in a trap and unable to 
participate in them, was one of the hardest of the 
hardships which the prisoners had to endure. 

Deliverance was now close at hand, however. The 
war ended, as every student of our national history 
knows, in the capture of Tripoli and the humiliation 
of the Bashaw, who was compelled to sign a treaty 
stipulating that his piracies toward Americans should 
cease forever. 

The castle gates were thrown open and the cap 
tives, pale from their long confinement, issued forth 
to meet their triumphant companions in arms, and 
stand once more beneath the bright banner of their 


country. M. A. PHILLIPS. 
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For the Companion, 


QUEER DISHES. 


II. 

It might be said that the food of a people is deter 
mined, first, by the character of the country in which 
they live, and secondly, by their own charaeter and 
circumstances. Thus, in a very fertile or prolitic 
country, men will subsist chiefly upon wholesome 
fruits, and the flesh of animals which are regarded 
as food the world over. 

But where the land is barren, or where the people 
are crowded, or where there is much poverty, or 
where a spirit of thrift prevails, men will seek after 
new articles of food, aud the greater the necessity, 
the farther will they go from what seems to be nat 
ural food. 

In all the examples already given, and in most of 
those which are to follow, it will be seen that the 
queer dishes named are the food of crowded, poor, or 
thrifty nations. 

Cuttle-fishes, in one form or another, are eaten the 
world round. In Naples you can buy their flesh any 
day in the markets, and it is prepared with vinegar 
and spices. 

The Indians of British America think themselves 
in luck when they capture a big octopus. They spear 
him with a wooden lance, and drag him dexterously 
from among the rocks, taking great precautions lest 
he should upset the canoe before he is “done for.” 

If it is not convenient to cook him, they do not 
hesitate to cut pieces from the slimy mass and devour 
them raw. They like better, however, to boil the 
“man-sucker,” and their only method of cooking in 
the old days was to put it into a clay-chinked basket, 
partly filled with heated stones, which soon brought 
the water to a boiling point. 

The Celestials make the most extensive use of the 
cuttle-fish, having both octopods and squids in great 
abundance. You can see in all Chinese markets piles 
of sun-dried squids split open, flattened out, and 
looking like a small white codfish, with long, stiffened 
fringes at the broad end, representing all that re- 
mains of the circle of arms about the head. 

Dried squids will keep in good condition for many 

years; and when they are boiled, mixed with herbs 
| and pleasantly seasoned, they make a capital soup or 
| pudding, the taste of which will mildly suggest a 
| lobster broth. 
I have already spoken of the abalone. This is the 
| Haliotis, or ear-shell, in Japan called dwabi. It 
| abounds upon the southern coast of California, and 
as soon as the Chinamen came there, they began col- 
lecting it in great numbers, smoking and drying the 
large, solid flesh for export to China, and sending 
eastward tons of shells to be made into buttons, 
knife-handles, and articles of ornament. 

John esteems boiled abalone very highly, but the 
| first mouthful tastes like India-rubber. In a very 
short time, however, the morsel breaks up, and you 
begin to enjoy its flavor and wholesomeness. 

The Chinese and Burmese are said to eat lizards 
also; but here they are by no means alone, for dwell 
ers in dry, poverty-stricken regions in all parts of the 
globe resort to that food, and even to serpents. The 
Apaches, Pah-Utes, and other red-skinned natives of 
the arid tablelands of southern Utah, Arizona and 
California, regard their forked sticks and gaffs for 
catching lizards as being the most needful of human 
| tools. 





| 


| 
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The natives of Central America cook their great | 
tree-lizard, the Iguana, sometimes making a pit in 
the ground, and covering it with a fire. When we | 
think how many people have dined on rattle- 
snakes, and do so yet—in civilized countries, I 
this lizard-fare is not very surprising; but 
when I learn that the axolotl forms the principal 















and hollowed in the making of acorn-meal for 
generations past. 

On the Columbia River fern-flour was much 
used, while Canadian Indians are very fond of 
the wild rice which grows so abundantly along 
the Great Lakes, and of the seeds of the lotus and 
water-lily which sprout among its reedy stems. 

Finally,—for I can only hint ina 
rapid way at the wide range of curi- 
ous facts in my subject,—earth is 
swallowed by many depraved 

ages. Sometimes it is a| 
greasy clay, filled with 
vegetable particles ; often | 
it is gritty soil, contain-— 
ing no nutriment what- 


Sav- 














food of the Mex 
ican peasantry on 
the plateaus dur- 
ing early 
mer, I do feel dis- 


sum- 


gust, for the ax 
olotl is only a 
larger sort of 
those water - liz- 


ards (which are not real lizards) known in the 
middle parts of the United States as mud puppies 
and hellbenders. 

The Spanish conquerors of Mexico adopted this 
disgusting-looking reptile as food from the Aztees ; 
but in place of the plain cooking followed by the 
Indians, they preferred to soak it in vinegar and 
season it with pepper and cloves. 

Farther down in the animal scale, the insects 
furnish food to many savages hard-pressed for 
nourishment. ‘Thus the miserable Indians of Utah 
and the Colorado desert, and the Bushmen of 
\frica, who live in a hot, dry, open region, gather 
grasshoppers, crickets, and some sorts of beetles, 
and make a meal of their dried bodies, which they 
crush and mix into a sort of paste with berries or 
seeds, or else they devour the insects raw. 

As for locusts, they are called the ‘national 
dish’ of the Zambesi region in South Africa; and 
are on the bill of fare of such half-civilized people 
as the Arabians, Persians and Egyptians, while 
their young were considered a dainty by 
Romans. 


the 


The grasshopper and locust are hard-shelled, 
vegetable feeders, and should inspire no more dis- 
gust than the roasted shrimps of which New York 
When we come 
to the soft-bodied insects, this disgust is strongly 
felt; yet many species are eaten by savages in all 
parts of the world. 

‘Thus some Africans of the Congo country are 
excessively fond of the ants that build those great, 
conical, hard-walled houses which form so prom- 
inent a feature of the African landscape. In the 
forests of the Amazon, also, ants are eaten, be- 
sides white grubs, a kind of moth, and several 
beetles. 

The Californian Indians, especially those of the 
lower peninsula, eke out their scanty subsistence 
with maggots, young insects and spiders of cer- 
tain kinds, not hesitating even at earth-worms, 
out of which a soup is made —vrermicelii this time, 


school-boys used to be so fond. 


with a vengeance! 

From plants an immense variety of food is ob- 
tained. Of the seaweeds used for foods, Europe 
and America knows little beyond the Irish moss, 
that used in the United States coming chiefly from 
the tideflats off Scituate, Massachusetts. 

But to the people of every degree dwelling 
in the South Sea and on the coasts of the Pacific, 
where kelp grows in great luxuriance, seaweeds 
In China it is dried and 
sent inland, taking the place both of a thickening 
and a salty seasoning for their eternal “paddy” 
broth. 

The many-sided utility of the cocoanut-palms, 
the bread-fruit, and other tropical trees, is familiar 
They seem to supply the same 
general resource to the South-Sea Islander that 
the seal does to the Esquimau of Greenland. 

To the natives of the Colorado desert, the cacti 
stand in much the position, the gigantic 
pitahaya (cereus giganteus) exclusively atfording 
them food for two months of the year, and parts 
of other species—both stem and fruit—being eaten 
at other times. 

The only other vegetable food of most of the 
Indians west of the Rocky Mountains is obtained 
from berries, roots, acorns and grass-seeds. 
the aboriginal Californian the acorn took the place 


form a valuable edible. 


to every one. 


same 





To; 


QUEER 


DISHES. 


ever. It is not always wild men who have ac- 


quired this habit, nor does it always ruin the 
health. ExNeESt INGERSOLL. 


+e 


THE HOPE OF THE YEAR. 
The Night is mother of the Day, 

The Winter of the Spring, 

And ever upon old Deeay 

The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 

Has left His Hope with all! 





~ Whittier. 
+> 
RUSSIA. 
The Empire of the Czar is so vast in its extent 
that it bewilders the mind to attempt to form a 
picture of it. 


Sweeping from the White Sea, the Polar Ocean, | 


at the north of Europe, eastward to the Sea of 
Japan and the waters of America, where she has 
ceded to the United States a domain in the New 
World larger than France; embracing the vast 


realm of Siberia; bordering upon China on the | 
Afghanistan at the gate of | 


south, and touching 
India; flanking Persia, and hovering like a dark 
cloud over the whole of the Turkish Empire, 
while on the extreme west she faces Germany, 
Austria, and the new Kingdom of Roumania, 
Russia presents, in one compact mass, a territory 
such as no earthly monarch has ever before ruled 
over. 

To the people of the narrowed kingdoms of 





Europe, who watch jealously every movement of | 
Russia, the Empire is grand, mysterious and fear- | 


ful. They know its more than eighty million 
| people include many strange races, all of whom 
seem willing to serve their Emperor. He has at 
his command a standing army of more than six 
hundred thousand men, and could call under 
arms two million soldiers. 

The vastness and mystery of the Empire make 
it even more formidable than do the figures which 
represent its armed men. 

The distant camps of the primitive Aryans, 
who still worship the sacred fire; the Iranians 
and their ancient enemies, the barbarous Tura- 
nians, at peace at last under the flag of a foreign | 
master; Tartars of every sort, faithful in their | 
allegiance to their white master; Georgians, Cir- | 
cassians and Armenians; rude Samoyedes, people 
like Esquimaux in the extreme north; troops | 
upon troops of Cossacks, the organized ean | 
boys” of Russia; and then the great mass of 
European Russians, with the Lapps and Finns, 
and myriads of Jews; all these diverse peoples 
belonging, with all their goods and their very 
lives, to one man, and one only, the Great White 


Czar—all these make up a vague but formidable | 


whole. 

It is no wonder that the statesmen of Europe 
have Russia seldom out of mind, and that they 
sometimes attribute to her the strangest and dark- 
| est purposes, some of them the most unlikely for 
| her to entertain. 

The nation whose people are most jealous of the 
power of Russia is the English, for it looks upon 
the Czar as the greatest if not the only danger to 
its possessions in India. 

But Russia has another rival in Austria-Hun- 


| 


of wheat, and many a hard rock has been polished gary, for the interests of the two nations in the | It was felt and said that other countries, particu- 
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sliced off the Turkish Empire, are constantly 
clashing. 

Toward Germany Russia is friendly, and the 
German Government seeks to maintain the best of 
relations with the Czar; but there is jealousy 
between the two countries, which are,—and be- 
cause they are,—the two greatest and most com- 
manding powers in Europe. 

The people of France are most friendly toward 
Russia, because they see the rivalry with Ger- 
many, and they have a proverb: ‘*My next-door 
neighbor is my natural enemy, but my next-door 
neighbor but one is my natural friend, because he 
is the enemy of my enemy.” 

‘The power of peace or war lies in the hands of 
Alexander III., Emperor of Russia, but he is not 
likely to exercise it lightly. Although he is an 
absolute monarch, he could not govern long 
against the wish of his people. 

His power is not limited by a parliament, but 
he feels none the less the influence of the thought 
of the people, and no absolute sovereign was 
probably ever more in sympathy with the inclina 
tions of his people than is Alexander III. 

They desire peace, and it is probable that he 
also desires it. But he is a warlike monarch, and 
the Russian people have become used to war, so 
that it is almost a second nature tothem. Asmall 
event may precipitate a great conflict. 

+o 


For the Companion. 
HOPE THROUGH THE YEAR. 


All seasons tell of hope throughout the year— 
The airy, love-begetting spring that fills 
‘The earth with laughter of her early rills; 
The rose-bright summer, heaped with golden cheer, 
And voiced with woodland echoes, ss clear; 
And autumn, heaping splendor on the hills; 
And gay, white winter, with his song that thrills 
With hearty life, e’en while the woods are drear. 
- 
cee 
Hope warm in wintertide as well as spring. 
Come, let us make all times, all seasons ring 
With harmonies of hope, soul-stirred and deep. 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 
+o 
FROM ATLANTIC TO PACIFIC. 


A few days before the close of the late session 
of Congress the Senate passed two important 
bills, neither of which was acted upon by the 
House of Representatives, and therefore neither 
became alaw. By the first of these bills a char- 
ter was to be granted to Captain James B. Eads 
and his associates to construct a ship railway 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. By the other 
a corporation was created to construct a canal 
across the Republic of Nicaragua. 

These two enterprises are, in a certain sense, 
rivals; yet, with one or two exceptions, no Sena- 
tor who voted for one bill voted against the other, 
and each was passed by a majority of six or seven 
toone. They are two very interesting schemes. 

The Government of Mexico granted a ‘‘conces- 
sion” to Captain Eads to construct, either by him- 
self, or by a company to be formed by him, a 
ship railway across Tehuantepec. Captain Eads 
was a great engineer, who had undertaken and 
executed great works,—the greatest being the 
jetties which improved the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Since the close of the session Captain Eads has 
died, and probably the concession terminates with 
his death. 
revived, it is worth studying still. He proposed 
to construct a railway upon which ships of six 
thousand tons were to be placed on enormous 
trucks, and so carried across the continent from 
ocean to ocean, and re-launched. 

The line of the road may be found upon almost 
any map of Mexico. It was to begin at the mouth 
of the River Coatzoalcos, and run nearly due 
south to the Pacific. There could be no curve in 
such a railroad, but wherever it was necessary to 
change the direction, the whole ship-train must 
be run upon a “‘turn-table.”’ 

It was a magnificent conception, this of loading 
a great steamer upon a prodigiously large and 
strong car, dragging it up to a height of seven 
hundred and fifty-four feet above the sea-level, 
and then taking it safely down hill again, to be 
restored to its cradle in the ocean. But Captain 
| Eads was a most persuasive man, and he con- 
vinced most of those who listened to him that his 


| 
enterprise was feasible. 


Then let us imitate the year, and sing! 
Away with care! Eyes were not made to wee! 


Our hearts must beat with nature’s, and must p 


The other scheme proposed a canal, following | 


the line of the river San Juan de Nicaragua from 
its mouth at Greytown up to and across Lake 
Nicaragua, and thence to the Pacific, at Brito. 
The river and the lake can be,—so it is said,— 
made navigable by dredging. But to descend 
from the lake to the Pacific, from a height of one 


hundred and ten feet, and a distance of forty | 


miles, an artificial canal, with seven locks, would 
need to be constructed. 

Either of these enterprises would cost from fifty 
to a hundred million dollars at least. Either of 
| them would greatly shorten the time required to 
pass between the Atlantic ports of this country and 

its Pacific coast, or China and Japan, even as 
compared with the Panama Canal,—an enterprise 
that seems to be in a bad way, although the facts 
are carefully kept secret. 

In considering them, a great deal was said in the 
| Senate about treaty rights, and the duty of this 
| Government to have one line of communication 
| for its war-ships between the two oceans open at 
| all times, and subject to its own exclusive control. 


But, as the enterprise will probably be | 


‘countries which have been from time to time | larly Great Britain and France, are laying plans 


to command the avenues of approach to these 
projected ship-ways. 

So it may be said, that while the men who are 
| interested in these enterprises are concerned chiefly 
jor wholly to make a profitable investment, Con- 
| gress looks at the subject from a purely national 
|point of view. The idea is that the projectors 
| Should be encouraged in order that the ship-transit 
| across the continent may be wholly under Ameri- 

can influence. 

But it would not be very strange if an attempt 
to carry out this policy were to provoke Great 
Britain to insist that it is a violation, in spirit, of 
an old treaty, by which, as she asserts, we agreed 
that any canal through that part of the continent 
should be under the joint protection of the two 
Governments. 

Perhaps it would do no great harm if some- 
thing were done to bring about a final settlement 
of the real meaning of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
of 1849. 


+e 
FOR ART, OR FOR BREAD? 


The journals and letters, privately printed, of a 
distinguished French woman who died in this coun 
try a few years ago contain many anecdotes of well- 

|known men, which are full of interest and signifi- 
| cance. 

Madame P——, when a young girl, met Washing- 
| ton Irving in her mother’s salon at Paris. The young 
| American was full of ambition and enthusiasm, and 
| confided to her many of his hopes and plans. They 
| met again when both were grey-haired. 

“T congratulated him on his success,” she writes, 
“and especially on his mastery of so pure and clear a 
style. 

“*Ah, madame,’ he replied, ‘when I remember 
what I meant to do in those early days, it seems to 
me that I have done but little! I have learned, per- 
haps, how to speak, but I have spoken nothing.’ ” 

The shrewd Frenchwoman remarks on this, ‘The 
Americans can accomplish but little in art and litera- 
ture, owing to the necessity which is upon almost 
every one of them to earn his own living.” 

A noted artist in New York, who died recently, 
pointed, during his last illness, to one of his pictures, 
painted years before. ‘That,” he said, “‘was work 
done for the pure love of art, to speak the message 
which God had put into my soul. Those that came 
afterward were done for meat and clothes and house- 
rent.” 

“The world,’ says another well-known American, 
“will not suffer any man to give it his best work. It 
forces him to work, not to make life higher or sweet- 
er, but to keep life of any sort in his miserable body.” 

There is a certain truth in these views, tragical 
enough to many a disappointed middle-aged man, 
who set out in the world resolved to accomplish some 
thing which he might leave behind him, an eternal 
possession for humanity. But the daily necessity of 
providing for his children has forced him to do hur- 
ried, inferior work, until he has lost the ability for 
anything better. 

Before he can justly consider himself a martyr, 

however, he should decide whether cheaper clothes 
and simpler living for the children, and higher work 
from the father, would not better have enabled both 
to fill their place in the universe? Americans are 
too ready to consider luxuries as necessities for their 
children, and to make pitiable sacrifices to supply 
them. 
If the prophet, instead of the wilderness locusts 
| and wild honey, had striven for a palace and savory 
dishes, his words would not have come dowr ‘t© us 
through eighteen centuries. 


| 





j 
| 


io 
WILD BOYS. 





An old teacher in Maine is credited with a story 
| of wild boys which is remarkable. He says that, 
| years ago, he had in his school seven wild, bad boys, 
| who seemed to have no pleasure so great as that of 
| giving their teacher trouble. A short time ago he 
| happened to visit the State Prison of Maine, and 
| there he found three of his wild boys. In the Reform 
| School of the same State were the other four! 

A good teacher, well-sustained by his committee, 
ought to have been able to save some of the seven. 
Firm and judicious treatment can tame and civilize 
most wild boys. Not all, we grant; but seven is an 
inordinate number of incurables for one man’s 
school. 

Wild boys, however, be their number small or 
great, are the bune of our schools and the peril of 
our civilization. One such in a school of fifty,—one 
foolish, lawless, irrepressible boy, doubles the toil 
and anxiety of a teacher. Two of them go far 
toward undoing all the good a patient and gentle 
teacher can accomplish. Seven would create abso- 
lute chaos. 

The wild boy is not, as a general thing, so de- 
praved as he is silly and vain. His teacher is, usu- 
ally, a kind and conscientious lady, often a young 
lady, who comes to school every morning clad in 
bright and dainty cleanliness, with an apron of spot- 
less white, and a heart under it yearning to do her 
pupils good. The wild boy, who sends her home at 
night despairing and ashamed, what is he? 

There he sits, in his dirty boots and dirty face, 
sprawling over his desk, a spectacle of indifference 
and latent rebellion, the centre from which proceeds 
all the disturbance and demoralization of the school. 
Often, he is the son of a widow, who has quite lost 
the power to control him, and looks to the school to 
do for him what she cannot. 

But the “school” is this delicate and high-minded 
young lady, who cannot do battle with a thoughtless 
and unsavory lout of twice her strength, if not twice 
her weight. If she expels him, he roams the streets 
and developes rapidly into a criminal. If she permits 
him to remain, he spoils her school and embitters her 
every waking hour. 

The time will come when our legislators will wisely 
provide for such cases; but, in the meantime, well- 
disposed boys can do much toward delivering teach- 


} 





ers from the wild ones of their number. ; 
Boys understand boys. They know that these wild, 
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disobedient fellows are usually very ignorant and | 
stupid, and can not stand against the public opinion | 
of the school, if it is clearly expressed. 

The gentlemen of a school can prevent the abuse of 
kind and good teachers if they will but unite to do it, 
and consider patiently the best way to do it. 

Why not a Law-and-Order League in a school? 


—__+o—____ 
FACE ANTIPATHIES. 


The ill-fated Louis II. of Bavaria was so nervous 
and impressionable when a boy that some faces not 
only repelled, but terrified him. There were two or 
three servants whose features he loathed; but King 
Maximilian, his father, wishing to cure the boy of 
this nonsense, as he called it, insisted that they 
should wait on the prince. 

The father was an honest and enlightened King, 
but he was not a wise nor a genial educator. His 
remedy for the boy’s nervousness only intensified the 
disorder. For when Prince Louis met these servants, 
he would tremble, shut his eyes, and turn his face to | 
the wall until they had passed out of sight. 

He had several uncongenial tutors, and in their 
presence this lad would sit dumb and stupid. They 
could teach him nothing, for he would not learn any 
thing from them. At last his mother, who had not | 
shared her husband’s opinion as to the best method | 
of curing the boy, prevailed upon the King to humor | 
the lad’s antipathies within reason. 

The obnoxious servants and tutors were removed, 
and attendants and teachers with whom he could be | 
sympathetic were chosen in their stead. The indul- | 
gence produced good results. The prince studied, | 
became less nervous, and gradually learned to con 
trol his emotions at the sight of disagreeable faces. 

But he always remained a believer in the trust | 
worthiness of the revelations made by physiognomy. | 
He once told this anecdote, to illustrate the fact that | 
one might trust a man’s face to indicate his character 

Lavater, who tried to make physiognomy a science 
was once lecturing at Zurich. In the midst of the 
discourse, a stranger, who had listened attentively, 
rose and left the room. 

“Gentlemen,” said Lavater, breaking off in his 
lecture, “‘my theories are of course fallible, but judg- | 
ing by them, I should say that the person who has | 
just left the room has upon his conscience some great | 
crime, and from his features I should say that this | 
crime was murder.” 

Lavater’s remarks prompted an investigation into | 
the person’s former life. It was ascertained that he | 
was living in Zurich under an assumed name, his real | 
name being Lilliehorn, and that he was one of the 
officers who had conspired to assassinate Gustavus | 
III. of Sweden. 
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METALS AND ALLOYS. 


One of the curiosities of science is to be found in 
the effect of impurities upon an alloy of gold and 
copper or other metal. Workers in the precious 
metal have long known that minute quantities of 
certain other metals render gold brittle and unwork- 
able. It is, in fact, a serious difficulty with which 
jewellers have always had to contend. 

In an experiment recently made to demonstrate 
this truth, two hundred sovereigns were melted, and 
a minute portion of lead added, amounting only to 
the two thousandth part of the weight of the mass. 
A little of the pure gold had been first run into a 
small ingot, which was bent and flattened to prove 
that it was perfectly workable. 

rhe rest of the mass was allowed to harden in the 
form of a bar, and when it was sufficiently cool to 
handle, it could be broken by a slight tap of a ham. 
mer, or even with the fingers. 

The color of the gold was quite altered, and had 
become an orange-brown; while its tenacity—that is, 
its resistance to a force exerted to pull it asunder— 
had been reduced from eighteen tons to the square 
inch to five tons. 

A bar of tin, which could scarcely be broken, 
though it would readily bend double, was rubbed with 
a slight quantity of quicksilver. The fluid metal pen- 
etrated the solid one, and in a few seconds the bar 
could be readily broken. Its fractured surface was 
white, like silver. 





NOT NERVOUS. 


The conversations of a physician with his patients 
are often abundantly worthy of print. It could 
scarcely be expected that unscientific persons should 
be able correctly to diagnose their own cases, and 
their explanations of and remarks upon their symp. 
toms are sometimes very ludicrous. 

“Doctor, I’ve got such a queer feeling in my head,” 
said a worried-looking woman one day to a physician. 
“It’s as big as a bushel basket, and there’s a little 
wheel in it that goes round and round.” 

“Do you feel any acute pain?” 

“No, not exactly pain; but there’s a queer feeling 
that settles over my eyes, and if I rub my forehead 
downwards, I can soothe it, but if I rub up, it makes 
it worse. You might as well make up your mind in 
the beginning, doctor, that there’s something very 
strange going on inside my head.” 

After some further questioning, the physician be- 
gan, soothingly, “You are evidently somewhat over. 
tired. Nervous fatigue”’— 

“You think it’s my nerves?” interrupted the pa- 
tient in high dudgeon. “Is that all you’ve got to say 
when I tell you I can hear the little wheel go round? 
If there’s one thing I won’t listen to, it’s talk about 
my nerves! That’s all I’ve got to say to you!” 

And the woman destitute of nerves swept majesti- 
cally away. 


+> 
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JONESES. 


Welshmen sing, “St. David is our patron saint, and 
a famous saint was he.” On his day, the first of 
March, they wear leeks in their hats. They name 
their boys after him, and the clans of Davys, Davies, 
and Davis, almost rival in bers the Joneses, an- 
other Welsh tribe. 

A fun-loving student once entered the lecture-room 
of an Oxford college, patronized by Welshmen, and 
shouted, “Mr. Jones’s room is on fire!” 

Four-fifths of the students jumped up. 

“TI mean Mr. David Jones,” he then cried out, and 








| host. 


, | tude might object so forcibly to such incarceration | 


At a Welsh college there were so many Joneses 
that they were distinguished as “Black Jones,” “Red 
Jones,” “‘Nosey Jones,” ‘Humpty Jones,” and “Gen. 
tleman Jones.” 





IN DURANCE. 


The typical American girl has often been cen- 
sured for too great freedom of manner. People 
disposed to criticise have declared that the social 
freedom enjoyed by her has detracted from her mod. | 
esty of mien. If she is forward, however, she may 
point to her South American sisters, as examples of 
an opposite mode of culture. A traveller in Brazil 
was one day entertained by a middle-aged couple who 
led the conversation to marriage. 





The lady asked if the guest were possessed of a 
wife. When he replied in the negative, she pan te 
upon the delights of married life, saying, at the same 
time, that she had five unmarried daughters. 

This was a broad hint which the visitor could 
scarcely ignore altogether. He therefore expressed a 
polite wish to make the acquaintance of the damsels. 

The wife looked inquiringly at her husband, and he 
presently rose, unlocked a door, and disappeared 
within a dark chamber. He returned almost imme- 
diately, however, saying, “The girls are hot accus- 
tomed to seeing strangers, and are afraid.’ 

The hostess thereupon disappeared within the room, 
whence sounds of whispers and giggling presently 
| issued. When she retured, she led a modest-lookin 

zirl of eighteen or nineteen years, and was followe¢ 
»y three others, all of whom seemed to be over- 
| whelmed with intense shyness, and a hysterical de- 
sire to laugh. 

After a formal introduction, they were hustled 
away, and the key was once more turned upon them. 

“Why do you lock them in?” asked the guest. 

“It is the custom of our country,’ returned his 
“IT have never thought of bringing up my 
daughters in any other way.” 

“But do they never go out?” 

“No, never,”” was the reply. “They learned to 
ride when they were children, but since then they 
have been shut up in the house, where they will re- 
main until husbands have been obtained for them.’ 

Doubtless the daughters of a more northern lati- 


that it could never become a custom. 
-— +> 
LONG MINUTES. 


Every one becomes aware by his own observation | 
of the fact that hours seem to vary greatly in length, 
according to circumstances. One day passes “in no 
time,” as we say, while the next seems as if it never 
would end. Many old soldiers have found the time 
to pass very slowly when they were under fire the 
first time. A veteran of the Civil War gives this ex. 
perience of his first battle: 


The hours did not crowd into minutes, but the 
minutes almost extended into hours. I frequently 
found, on consulting my wateh, that occurrences 
apparently of an hour’s duration, were really less | 
than a half or a quarter of that time. 

As the sun rose, it passed into a cloud. 
emerged, I fully expected it would be some distance 
toward the zenith, and was surprised to find it had 
advanced only a few degrees. 

There was a light shower that lasted less than ten 
minutes; I judge ‘dit had been twe nty. 

The evolutions of the troops on the field appeared 
slow and awkward. They were really effected with 
great promptness. 

Gen. Lyon was killed before nine o’clock, as I very 
well knew. It was some days before I could rid my- 
self of the impression that his death occurred not 
far from noon. 

The apparent extension of the hours was the ex- 
perience of several persons on that field. I think it 
has been known by many, on the occasion of their 
first battle. At Pea Ridge, an officer told me there 
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seemed to be about thirty hours between sunrise and 
sunset. Another thought it was four o’clock in the 
afternoon when the sun was at the meridian. 
It was only at Wilson Creek that I experienced | 
this sensation. On subsequent battle-fields I had no | 
reason to complain of my estimate of time. 


eee 
FRANK. 


“Physician, heal thyself,” is a maxim the neglect 
of which inevitably exposes physic to ridicule. When 
one goes to purchase a hair-restorer, and finds the 
vender thereof bald, his faith receives a severe shock, 
and, if he is sensible, he does not buy that nostrum. 


A true story is told of an old New Hampshire doc- 
tor, who was one day consulted by a man suffering 
from rheumatism. The physician gave him copious 
advice, and ended with directions so concisely put as | 
to be easily memorized. 

“Avoid dampness,”’ he said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Keep warm; keep your feet dry, and remember 
what I’ve said about flannels.” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Take the medicine with absolute regularity. Here 
is the prescription.” 

The man expressed his thanks, paid his fee, and 
took his leave. As he reached the door the doctor 
called, “Oh, by the way, if any of these things help 
you, just give me a call and tell me. I’ve had rheu- 
matism for over twenty years, and nothing has ever 
helped me yet. Good-morning.” 


eons aemncsncinincniatias 
ROCKED TO SLEEP. 


Writing of the habits of the fur-seal, Mr. Elliott 
tells how luxuriously these creatures take their naps 
in the billows of the sea. The thick layer of blubber 
and the coats of soft fur in which these seals are 
enveloped enable them to sleep with comfort on the 


the greater favorites of Nature that she takes them 
to her bosom in the yielding waves of the sea. 


As they rest in the water, they seem to sleep as 
sound and as comfortable, bedded on the waves or 
rolled by the swell, as they do on the land. 


so that the tips rest on their necks and chins, thus 
exposing only the nose and the heels of the hin 
flippers above water, nothing else being seen. 

n this position, unless it is very rough, the seal 
sleeps as serenely as did the subject of that memora- 
ble song, who was “rocked in the cradle of the deep.” 


+o 
TOO SURE. 








hard ledges of the shore, and it makes them seem all | 


They lie on their ‘packs, fold the fore- flippers down | 
across the chest, and turn the hind ones up and over, | 


The “pig-headedness” with which ignorant people 
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stick to their own mistaken belief in the face of facts 
is well illustrated by the case of the French peasant 
who went from Tours to Paris, and, happening to 
walk along the quays, exclaimed in admiration, 
“Well, if here isn’t the River Loire!” 

“Tt is not the Loire, sir,” said a bystander. “TI trust 
you will pardon me, but you have made a mistake. | 
This is the River Seine.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the peasant. “At Paris you call 
it the Seine, eh? ell, I suppose you have a right 
to, but how they would laugh at you at Tours if you 


of this country use over 








one-half of them still stood up. 


Sold Everywhere. 


called the Loire by that name! 
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For the Companion. 


THE FIRST EASTER SONG. 
The sad world slept in the stillness 
That follows a day of pain, 
Night folded the quiet city, 
Peace mantled the outer plain. 


Above the shadowy mountains 
Faint stars in vigil shone, 

Below,—in the darkened garden, 
A watch and a sealéd stone,— 


The night wind sighed in passing 
Its sorrowful, lonely way, 
Light mists arose to herald 
The daybreak cool and gray. 


Soft couched ’mid the olive branches 
A bird in her tiny nest, 

Feeling her young ones nestle 
Closely against her breast, 


Stirred in the early twilight 
Fluttered a little way 

Where close to the rock-hewn chamber, 
Droopeth a lily spray. 


A-down thro’ the vine-wreathed garden, 
In the fragrant early gloom, 
Two came a-weary, seeking 
Their dead in the guarded tom). 
But the chamber closed at even, 
Was empty at break of day, 
Far from the sealéd portal 
The stone was rolled away. 


A-near, like a radiant presence, 
One stood with an angel face, 
And spake, “Had ever the living 
With the silent dead a place? 


“He is not here, He is risen,” 
And lo! in the day spring fair 

"Tis said, in the Easter legend, 
A bird song filled the air. 


A song of the tiny birdling 
From the nest in the olive tree 
As if for the Christ arisen 
To immortality. 


It fell on the weary spirits 
Like the touch of a perfect calm 

And the whole earth hushed and listened 
‘To the world’s first Easter psalm, 


It may be but a fancy, 
But it fills our eyes with tears, 
And ever the sweet bird music 
Ringeth across the years. 





Ever to endless ages, | 


To peoples yet to be, 
Shall come the song of the birdling 
From the nest on the olive tree. 
MARION COLBURN. 
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For the Companion. 
HAUNTED. 


A house standing in a valley of the Alleghany 
range in Pennsylvania became, a few years ago, 
the object of a wide-spread superstitious interest. 
On one of the window-panes in the front of the 
house appeared the shadowy presentment of a 
woman's face, which was recognized by the neigh- 
bors as that of the farmer’s wife, who had died a 
few months before. 

It was more distinct at certain times than at 
others, and wore, it was alleged, a startled look 
of terror. ‘The phenomenon could only be ex- 
plained on supernatural grounds; the house was 
deserted by its tenants, and was abandoned to the 
ghosts which were supposed to inhabit it. <A re- 
cent discovery, which proves that a flash of light- 
ning, under certain conditions, will print a photo- 
graph upon a pane of glass, explains the mystery. 

The belief that the spirits of the dead linger 
about their old abodes is so common that there is 
scarcely a town or village in England, or in the 
older States in this country, which does not pos- 
sess its ‘haunted house.” A “Society for Psychi- 
cal Inquiry” was founded in London by scientific 
men, for examination into the legends of haunted 
houses, and all ghostly appearances. 

Whether the dead whom we have known can 
revisit us or not in the houses where we live, is a 
matter concerning which every man has his own 
opinion, founded on a basis of proof which is nec- 
essarily insubstantial and vague, and unconvine- 
ing to another man. 

But no man can deny the fact that his mind 
dwells perpetually in the midst of ghosts which 
haunt it. No matter what his work, whether he 
sells sugar, or builds railways, or paints pictures ; 
no matter where he travels, to the Pacific, to 
Europe, or to Japan, there is always present to 
the eye of his soul that invisible dwelling of 
memory, peopled with the friends he has served 
or wronged, the actions he has done or neglected. 

There, one man sees the old mother, who died 
happy on his breast; the children whom he long- 
ago saved from want; the long line of friends to 
whom he has been loyal, who turn loving faces to 
him and hold out their hands to bless him. 

Many of them, years ago, passed into the 
Silence beyond. But they are always alive and 
real in this haunted house of his, helping him to 
a nobler life. The walls of this house are hung 
with innumerable pictures of pleasant places and 
meetings in years gone by; they echo to kind 
words and jokes, and happy songs, by voices that 
have long since ceased to speak on earth. 

The older the man grows, the more he retires 
from the actual world into this shadowy dwelling, 
the more luminous it grows to him, and the more 
full of music near akin to that which steals to him 
now from the gates of the other world. 

To another man this inner home of his soul is 
fuli of horrors. 
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As year after year of his ineffectual, wasted life 
goes by, the ghosts of the friends he has driven 
from his side, the parents, the wife, the children 

| whom he has cruelly hurt, gather more and more 
| thickly in that silent chamber of his brain. 

There, too, are the chances of a useful, happy 
life which were put in his way and which he 
| slighted; there are drunken orgies, scenes of vice 
and agony, and the leering faces of dissolute com- 
panions, and there, always facing him, is the like- 
ness of the man he might have been, honored, 
beloved, happy—the man whom now he never 

can be. 

Each child has on his mind this invisible dwell- 
ing of memory. It is almost tenantless now. 
With every year he will people it unconsciously, 
almost against his will, and the ghosts which he 

| summons into it no power of his can lay again. 


“Build thou more stately mansions, O my soul! 
As the swift seasons roll, 
| Leave thy low-vaulted Past!” 


————<~oe—___——_ 
WHAT WAR MEANS. 
| 


| Gen. Boulanger, the French Minister of war, has 
given to a battery in the outskirts of the town of | 
Laon the name of the Henriot Battery. The bestowal 
of this name commemorates a dreadful deed of the 
French and German war in 1870, and puts the Gov- 
ernment’s seal of heroism upon an act which has 
commonly been deemed murderous, rather than he- 
roic. On the 7th of September, in the year just 
named, the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
at the head of a division of the German cavalry, 
arrived before the walls of Laon, and commanded 
| the French commander, Gen. Théremin d’Hame, to 
| surrender. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Laon was in wretched condition for defence. There | 
had been no preparation for a siege, and there was | 
| but a single company of regular troops in the town. | 
| The inhabitants, panic-stricken by the continual rush 
of fugitives from the great disaster of Sedan, had 
not the courage to enable them to sustain a siege. 
Gen. d’Hame surrendered, and with such haste that 
not even time enough was taken to destroy the war 
material of the place. 

On the 9th of September the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg and his troops entered the town, and were 
advancing toward the citadel, when two terrible ex- 
plosions took place. 

The powder magazines at the citadel had been 
blown up, and with them a large portion of the town 
had been utterly destroyed. The ground was literally 
covered with the bodies of the slain. While the sur- 
vivors were flying, the German soldiers bayonetted 
many unarmed French soldiers in their rage. 

Gen. d’Hame himself was mortally wounded. The 
French were by far the worst sufferers, for they had 


killed and wounded, while the Germans lost fifteen 
officers and ninety-nine men. 

Who could have done this strange deed? It was 
ascertained later that it was an artilleryman named 
Henriot, who, when the surrender had been an- 
nounced, was seen to burst into tears, and then heard 
to say, “I shall strike the blow!” His “blow” was 
the explosion, and he was its first victim. 

Even the French at first regarded Henriot as a 
madman. Why did he not, they asked, if he proposed 
to sacrifice his own and his comrades’ life, wait until 
the Germans had got within the citadel? But the 
ministry has at last recognized the strange act as 
heroic by naming the battery at Laon after him, and 
by placing in the wall of the new citadel a plate of 
bronze, bearing this inscription : 

“To the memory of Dieudonné Henriot, artillery 
guardsman, who buried himself beneath the ruins of 
the powder magazine at Laon, 1870.” 

This incident illustrates the dark and destructive 
character of many of the deeds of valor in warfare. 
Another side of its terrors brought out by an inci- 
dent related in a book which has recently appeared in 
England—volume of memoirs left by William Law- 
rence, a sergeant in the service of the Duke of Wel 
lington. Lawrence died in 1867. His book tells this 
or of an occurrence at the battle of Toulouse, in 

rance : 

“By evening the firing had ceased, and we occupied 
ourselves only in getting wood. While I was en- 
gaged in this, 1 came upon a French soldier terribly 
wounded, who had dragged himself as far as the 
ditch by the side of the road. He had received a 
shot through the stomach, and was dying of thirst. 

“I gave him my canteen, which he emptied. But 
as fast as he drank the water, it ran out through his 
terrible wound. Raising himself up on one elbow, 
he showed me, not far off, a cottage, where, he said, 
his father lived. He had left his home six years 
before, and, during the few days that his regiment 
had been in the vicinity of his native village, he had 
not had an opportunity to go and embrace his parents. 

“*Oh,’ he said, ‘if you would only have the kind- 
ness to carry me there, to my father and mother, and 
let me die happily in their arms!’ 

“Unfortunately, it could not be done. The cottage 
was within the French lines. I had to leave the un 
fortunate man there, wrapping him up as well as I 
could in my cloak. The next morning I went to see 
how the poor Frenchman had passed the night. He 
was already stiff in death.” 


—§@>——— 





A WET KISS. 


The following incident is related by an English 
painter who was making a horseback tour through 
Iceland. We do not wonder that his spirits kindle a 
little at the recollection. The young woman was 
certainly very kind and very courageous, and we have 
no doubt our artist is right in calling her “exceed- 
ingly handsome.” He and his interpreter had come 
to a river, which was very much flooded and looked 
dangerous to cross. So they rode down its banks for 
a number of miles till, fortunately, they found a 
house. 

Knocking at the door, we asked, “Is the river 
very deep?” 

“Very,” said a voice from the inside. 

“Is there a man who will show us the ford?” we 
asked again. 

“No,” was the reply; “both Jon and Olavr are up 
in the mountains; but one of the girls will do quite 
as well. Here, Thora, go and show the Englishmen 
the way.” 

Immediately an exceedingly handsome young 
woman ran out, and nodding kindly to me, went 
round to the back of the house, caught a pony, put a 
bridle on it, and not taking the trouble to fetch a 
saddle, vaulted on to its bare back, drove her heels 
into its sides, and gallo) off down the river-bank 
as hard as she could go, shouting for us to follow. 

We became naturally rather excited at such a dis- 
play of dash on the part of such a pretty girl, and 
started off immediately in chase. But though we did 
our utmost to catch her, she increased her distance 
hand over hand. There was no doubt about it, she 
had as much courage as ever we could boast of, and 
in point of horsemanship was a hundred years ahead 
of either of us. 











“Shadows to-night,” cries Gloucester, “have 
struck more terror to the heart of Richard than 
could ten thousand soldiers !” 





For about half a mile we rattled along, when sud- 
denly she pulled up short on a sand-bank. 
“You can cross here,’ she said, “but you must be 


and when you have reached it you will be able to see 
Me cairn of stones we built to show the landing- 
place.” 

“All right,” I said; “‘good-by.” 

She looked puzzled for a moment, and then said, 
“I'll come through with you; it will be safer.” 

“No, no! Bjarni,” I cried to my interpreter, “don’t 
let her come; she is sure to be drowned, and I can’t 
get her out with all these heavy clothes on. Tell her 
to go back.” 

But before I was half through the sentence, she 
had urged her horse into the water, and in a moment 
was twenty yards into the river; of course, we fol- 
lowed as quickly as possible, and after a great deal of 
splashing, reached the middle of the flood. 

“Now,” she said, ey her horse up abreast with 
5 and pointing with her whip, ‘‘there’s the 
mark.” 

The water was running level with the horses’ 
withers, and it was only by lifting their heads very 
high that they could keep their noses clear. 

“Good-by,” she said, ‘God bless you,’”’ and before 
I was quite aware of it, kissed me on the cheek. 

was about to return the compliment, but she was 


gone, and a few minutes later we saw her, a mere | 
speck in the distance, galloping over the plain. 


Kissing, in Iceland, is a custom similar to shaking 
hands here. I had thought nothing of it in ordinary 
situations; but akiss in the midst of boundless waters 
was, to say the least of it, strange. It was certainly 
the wettest one I ever had in my life. 


—+ — 


For the Companion. 
BRAZIL. 


Broad, boundless forests, pure of human tread, 
Uprear luxuriant foliage to the sun, 

And like a great, imperial mantle, spread 
Their green magnificence round the Amazon. 


Here, like some giantess’s bracelets, coiled 
Around huge trunks gorged anacondas sleep; 
While Lae the stagnant pools, by rank weeds 


colled, 
Grim, mottled saurians indolently creep. | 


Shunning no huntsman, the lithe pumas play, | 
The chattering lories sparkle on the tr | 
Sleek tapirs through the ferny qu 
The pied sloths find uninterrupt 


All feel secure, no hurtling arrows speed | 
To whirr destruction through the wondrous place, | 
And from majestic branch to humble weed | 
All blooms untrammeled in primeval grace. 
F. S. SALTUS. | 
— | 
| 


mires stray, | 
ease. 


en oo 
TREACHEROUS. 


A horrible accident occurred recently at the Paris 
Zoological Gardens. A hippopotamus went mad and 
attacked its keeper, who was cleaning its cage. Help 
came too late. The man was dead when they finally 
dragged him away from the furious animal. The 
Pall Mall Gazette sent one of its reporters to Mr. 
Bartlett, superintendent of the London Zoo, who 
said: ‘We have never had any accidents with our 
own hippos here, though we have had one or two 
narrow escapes. Obach, the first hippopotamus that 
came to the gardens, was presented by the Viceroy 
of Egypt in 1851. He died in 1878. 


“For some reason or other the brute got attached 
tome. I believe it was because I talked to him when- 
ever I saw him. We were the greatest of friends, 
and he was so docile that I used to ride on his back. 

“In 1852 I was engaged in mounting a specimen 
hippo for the Crystal Palace and went into Obach’s 
den to make some measurements. Thinking no evil, 
I was busy with my tape, when it suddenly slipped, 
and the brute turned round on me with a furious 
snort, gnashing his jaws fiercely. I rushed for my 
life and escaped through the rails, the keeper, who 
was with me, doing the same. It was a very near 
thing, indeed, for both of us. 

“At present we have only one hippopotamus here— 
the daughter of Obach—who was born in 1872. Well, 
one day a stray dog strolled casually into the gardens 
and stopped before the rails of the hippo’s outside 
inclosure. The day was warm, the pool was tempt- 
ing, so the dog wrigees through the rails and sprang 
into the water to his doom. The hippo rose to the 
surface and, roaring, took the dog into his great 
jaws, crunching him up to bits. 

“The other case that 1 remember,” continued Mr. 
Bartlett, “is that of a keeper who came home to the 
gardens very late one stifling August night. He was 
slightly tipsy and very hot, so he stripped off his 
clothes and plunged into the 1. Unfortunately, 
the hippo was also in the pool, dozing away in the 
dark solitudes. The keeper, of course, thought that 
he was locked up in his cage. 

“He did not discover his mistake till his hands came 
in contact with the back of the huge amphibian. The 
hippo swam after the man, but was not quite quick 
enough. The keeper just escaped, and when he 
wanted a bath afterward he took it elsewhere. 

“Had the brute got at him, only his mangled re- 
mains would have been found to tell the tale. When 
our baby hippo was born the mother was terribly 
savage. I was afraid she would kill herself and her 
baby as well. We were compelled to feed them 
through the ventilator, and never dared to go into the 
house. But that was an exceptional case, of course.” 


ter 
“I WANT MY MOTHER.” 


An old, old woman lay slowly dying. Her life had 
been one of care and toil, of pain and sorrow. She 
had outlived all of the companions of her youth. 
Those of her middle life had long been in their 
graves. In her old age, with her two daughters— 
themselves decrepit with the burden of seventy-five 
and eighty years,—she had been obliged to find refuge 
and shelter within almshouse walls. 


But she was too old to care for that. Poverty and 
public charity had lost all terror for her at last. She 
was oblivious of her surroundings. Her mind had 
let go its hold upon the present, and her thoughts 
busied themselves with the scenes and days of child- 
hood, and in plaintive tones she exclaimed, “I want 
my mother! J want my mother!” 

The daughters, hearing her call, went to the bed- 
side, asking, ‘“‘What do you want, mother?” 

She looked at them with eyes in which was no 
gleam of recognition. All memory of husband and 
children had long faded away. 

“Who are these old women?” she asked. “I don’t 
want them. Go away! Mother! mother! Why 
don’t you come? I want my mother!” 

he poor old daughters, themselves trembling on 
the verge of the grave, turned away, weeping. Their 
mother’s love had stood the test till now, but in life’s 
last hours she was again a little child, and as she felt 
the chill of death stealing over her, she longed for 
her mother’s sheltering arms. 

“Mother, I am so tired and bey 
undressed and go to bed. Now 
prayers.” 

The shrivelled hands clasped themselves together, 
—as they had been wont to do, oh, so many years 
ago!—and the trembling voice faltered out: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I Foy be? Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake. 
I pray the Lord my soul to take; 
And this I ask for Jesus’ sake.” 
“Good-night!” she added, softly, after a moment’s 
pause. She closed her eyes, but opened them directly, 
with an eager, happy look. Her daughters saw her 
face grow young and radiant. 


I want to be 
ear me say my 











careful; make straight for that rock right over there, 


“O mother! mother! I am so glad you’ve come!” 








She stretched out her arms. There was one brief 
| minute, and then the weary pilgrim, whose feet had 
| trod the rough paths of earth for nearly a hundred 

years, was at rest,— 
“Where the child shall find its mother, 
And the mother find her child.” 
+o 
COMING TO TERMS. 


The untravelled American has yet to learn the 
mysteries of beating down, the indispensable accom. 
paniment of shopping abroad. With us, such a nec. 

| essary remonstrance against prices would be unbe- 
| coming in any one but a miser, but across the water 
it is so fully expected that ample provision is made 
|for it. An American residing in Paris, went one day 
|to a Turkish bazar, to purchase an embroidered 
| leather footstool. 
| “What is the price?” she asked, when a faded ancl 
| discolored article was shown her. 








| “Eight dollars, madame.” 

“Absurd! and it is old, too. 
I want a new one.” 
| “Ah, madame, I have no new ones,” said the black 
|eyed young Turk, in his voluble French. “This is a 
| thousand times more valuable; it is old, old!” 

“But I must have a new one. Very well; I will go 

| elsewhere,” and she made a feint of turniug away. 
| “If madame will but stay one moment! It is pos 
| sible I may have just one fresh cushion,” extracting 
it rapidly from a drawer where piles of equally new 
ones could be seen. 

“And what is the price of this?” 
, “Ten dollars, madame. It is so new and beauti- 

’ 


I shall not take this. 


“ 


Nonsense! I have seen them at Gibraltar for sixty 

cents.” . 

“But madame forgets that we have to pay such 
heavy duties!” 

“You will have to take less, or I shall go some- 
where else. Name your lowest price. I am in a 
hurry.” 

“Madame is so cruel! And all Americans are so 
rich! Well, it is heart-rending, but—seven dollars!” 

“Too much! Say three!” 

‘Madame is mad! I am mad, also, to yield, but 1 
= six. It is unjust, but madame is so charin- 
ng! 


So the stereotyped dialogue went on, the Turk fall- 
ing by slow and each time smaller degrees, giving 
most plausible and gallant reasons for his compliance. 
The combat lasted over an hour, at the end of which 
time the Turk had evidently reached his ultimate 
price. 


“Two dollars,” he said. “But if madame should 


| go away and return for a lower price, eight dollars or 


even ten!” 
The bargain was then concluded, and patron and 
salesman parted, on the best possible terms. 


WHAT'S A BISHOP? 

Father Carroll, now minister at St. Francis Xavier's 
Church in New York, was once stationed at the mis- 
sion among the colored Catholics on the Maryland 
peninsula. He tells some amusing stories of these 
interesting people. For example, he was once pre- 
paring a class of colored children for confirmation by 
Archbishop Gibbons, and was anxious to have them 
appear well. He was with them in a field adjoining 
the church, and was explaining to them that it was a 
bishop alone who could administer the sacrament. 


I was at a loss for a moment to show them, by a 
familiar figure, the relative difference between a 
priest and a bishop, when I heard the “‘shonk! honk!” 
of a flock of wild geese flying over our heads, and 
called the children’s attention to the leader who 
headed the flight. 

“This,” I said, ‘my dear children, will give you an 
idea of what a bishop is—the leader of his flock.” 

We got along after that first-rate, and in a day or 
two, when the Archbishop arrived, I related with 
pride how much progress my little charges had made, 
and begged his Grace to question them himself in 
the catechism. He promised to do so, and soon the 
hour of the ceremony was at hand. 

After giving them some kindly words of encour. 
agement and advice, the bishop, before going into 
the church, began asking them a few questions, and 
finally he asked, ‘‘What is a bishop?” There was a 
pause for an instant, and then an ebony midget shot 
up his hand, and said, ‘I know! I know!” 

“That's well, my child,” said Archbishop Gibbons. 
“Now tell us what is a bishop.” 

“He,”- answered the ardent youth, with the zest 
that betokened the confidence of superior wisdom, 
“is the old gander what shows the rest of the geese 
how to fly!” 

The face of the Archbishop, in his effort to retain 
his episcopal dignity, was a sight, and I was so over- 
come by the mortification of this unexpected dénoue- 
ment that I had to abandon my charge for a while to 
regain my composure. It was long before I heard 
the last of my boasted class.— The Churchman. 


———+0— 
IN SEARCH OF HIMSELF. 


The following amusing incident reminds one of the 
performance of certain foolish-minded cats and dogs, 
who engage in the absurd practice of running after 
their own tails. The incident occurred at a swim- 
ming-school in Berlin. 


Some boys reported to the manager that a man had 
been seen to go down the steps into the water, and 
that he had not come up again. 

All the attendants were at once summoned to the 
spot, and several expert swimmers took part in the 
search. The whole floor of the bath was carefully 
gone over, but no trace of a body could be found. 

he most active member of the searching-party 
was a young professor of swimming, who was an ex- 
cellent diver, and at last it turned out that he had 
been in search of himself. 

He had plunged into the water near the steps, and 
emerged, as was his custom, at the other end of the 
bath, unperceived by the boys who saw him enter the 
water, and who supposed he was lying drowned at 
the bottom of the pool. 


~+4>> 
> 


SHE WILL SUCCEED. 


It is safe to predict that the young woman men- 
tioned below will succeed with anything she may 
undertake. She is not likely to spend any time in 
search of “light work,” and her example is a refresh- 
ing one of genuine pluck and perseverance. An Iowa 
paper says of her: 


Miss Marcia McDonough is teaching the winter 
term of school in Union bg tony and she walks 
six and a half miles to and from her school every 


day. 

She has not missed a day this winter and is always 
on time. Her salary is thirty dollars per month, and 
her school is one of the best in the county. 

Here is an example for a certain class of young 
men who “loaf” seven days in the week, complaining 
all the time that they can find nothing to do use 
of “hard times.” 


4 


“So the missis is to be married, eh?” asked the 
gardener of the cook. 

“Yis, she is that same, and in illigant stoyle, too, 
She’s goin’ to have a dhress thray yarruds long, an’ 
four pall-bearers to carry it.” 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 

ny one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-ollice, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued, 

Rene wals,—-Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is pald, can be changed, 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 





For the Companion. 


AIR IN THE CHEST. 

The lungs lie against the chest walls. When the 
chest expands, fresh air rushes into the lungs, and, 
expanding them also, still keeps them in closest con- 
tact with the chest. A thin, lubricating fluid, secreted 
by the membrane which lines the chest cavity, pre- 
vents all friction from the constant motion of the 
two on each other. 

Sometimes this membrane, becoming inflamed, 
secretes in large quantities a watery fluid, which 
sometimes changes to pus. This secretion, crowding 
against the lungs, interferes with their proper expan. 
sion. This is pleurisy. 

Sometimes the space becomes filled with air, which 
presses against the lungs and impedes their action. 
This is pneumothorax, which means simply air in the | 
chest. 

The air is from the lungs. 
through 





It may issue from them 
minute opening in their walls, an 
aperture, perhaps, not larger than a pin-hole, made 
by the bursting of a small vesicle near their surface. 
The bursting may be caused by unusual exertion, or | 
by the softening of the vesicle, as a pimple or boil 

softens and breaks. | 

The opening once made, the air is constantly forced | 
through by every expiration. The accumulated air, | 
compressing the lungs, may cause the opening to | 
close and heal up, in which case the air is gradually 
absorbed. 

Sometimes a bit of matter, as a blood-clot, is swept 
into the lungs, where it lodges in a minute artery 
near the surface, and there, causing inflammation 
and suppuration, opens out an exit for the air. 

In all cases the difficulty is that the lungs cannot 
properly expand, and the patient’s breathing is inter- 
fered with—sometimes fatally. Often it is relieved 
without medical aid; often, again, only by tapping; 
in some cases the tapping needs to be repeated. The 
relief is immediate. The air rushes out with great 
force from the elasticity of the lungs and the dis- 
tended chest. If, however, the tapping in severe 
cases is delayed too long, the collapsed lungs lose 
their elasticity, and fail to expand. 


some 


+ 


SPICA, OR THE LONE STAR. 


An observer of the southeastern sky, about the 
middle of April, as soon as it is dark enough for the 
stars to come out, will behold a superb star rising 
with a stately step above the horizon. 
planet Jupiter, so large and so bright that he will be 
recognized at a glance. About fifteen degrees west 
of the regal planet, a bright star shines almost alone 
in the heavens. It is Spica, the first magnitude star 
in the constellation Virgo, or the Virgin. 


It is the | 


triangles joined together form what is known as the 
Diamond of Virgo. This Diamond with its four 


| starry points is very beautiful, and an observer who 


finds Spica will easily trace the other three stars that | 


| enter into the combination. 


Spica is on the meridian about nine o’clock on the 
28th of May, and may be seen during nearly the 
whole summer. 

—_——_——__—_ 
SUSPENDING PUBLICATION. | 


A country paper, in suspending publication lately, 
made the following explanation of the circumstance : 

“We trust that our readers will not suppose that | 
we suspend for want of subscribers. Quite the con- | 
trary.’ | 

The reader is left in doubt by this announcement 
whether the paper suspended because it had too! 
many subscribers, or whether those it had were not 
of the character it desired. The impression left, at 
any rate, is not favorable to the patrons of the paper. 

Another country paper, which throughout its exist- 
ence had been given to puffing itself, closed its career 
with the following high-sounding announcement: 

“The circulation of this paper, thanks to the ex- 
traordinary and unparalleled success which has 
attended it since the first number, has increased to 
so enormous a figure that we are quite unable to 
print it. We are, consequently, compelled to suspend 
publication.” 

A much simpler and more honest announcement 
was the following parting editorial of a Western 
newspaper : 


VALEDICTORY. 
Busted! 


—~—>— 
GRATEFUL. 


A touching tribute of affection was that paid by an 
old apple-woman of New York to a kind-hearted lady 
who had befriended her. The New York Star, in 
giving the incident, says, ‘“‘The Bureau of Incum- 
brances had seized the old woman’s stand, and she 
was bemoaning her loss, when the generous lady 
chanced to pass, and inquired the cause of the apple- 
vender’s distress. 


“It happened that a friend of the lady kept a store 
near by, and on her interposition the old apple- 
woman’s stand found a place safe from the official 
marauders. After that the apple-woman’s benefac- 
tress on her way from the market generally stopped | 
at her protégée’s stand, and dropped a pound of coffee | 
or tea into the poor woman’s lap. 

“A few weeks ago the good-hearted woman became | 
ill, but never a day passed without a solicitous in- 
quiry by the apple-woman as to her condition. 

“Last week she died. 

‘***She is dead,’ said the store-keeper, in answer to 
the daily question. 

“The old woman burst into tears, and, turning to 
her stand, began hastily to gather her little stock 
together. 

***All I can do to show my respect for her,’ she 
sobbed, ‘is to close up my stand and pray for her.’” 


—_——¢—___. 
REYNARD’S CRAFT. 


No matter of what color he may be, or to what 
species he may belong, the same stories of sharp wits 
and sly cunning are told of Reynard the world over. 











| Away up under the Arctic Circle, in the midst of that | 


swarming life of fish, fowl, and seal, the fox holds | 
high carnival among those silly creatires. Mr. Elliott | 
describes the various ways this animal has of making | 
a living at the expense of others, and among those 
ways is the following: 


One of the curious sights of my notice was the sly, 
artful, and insidious advances of Reynard at Tolstoi 
Mees, St. George, where, conspicuous and elegant in 
its fluffy white dress, it cunningly stretched on its 
back as though dead, making no sign of life whatever, 
save to hoist its thick brush now and then. 

Whereupon many dull, curious sea-birds, in their 
intense desire to know all about it, flew in narrowing 
circles overhead, lower and lower, closer and closer, 
until one of them came within the sure reach of a 
sudden spring and a pair of quick, snapping aan 
while the guile and others, rising safe and high above, 
screamed out in seeming contempt for the struggles 
oe = unhappy ‘“‘shag,” and rendered hideous appro- 

ation. 

———__—__——~-  -- 


FOUND OUT. 


Silence is not always a proof of wisdom, though 
often it is a sign of it. Here is a story that a gentle- 
man who had a son who was not particularly bright 
always admonished the young man to be silent, and 
so conceal his folly. 


One day the two were invited to a large dinner, 
and, as seats were not plenty, the father and son 
were separated. During the meal, two gentlemen 
who sat opposite the young man differed in opinion 
on a subject they were discussing, and rather than 
have a serious dispute, they agreed to leave it to the 
gentleman opposite them to decide. 

They stated their case to him, and asked his opin- 
| ion. ‘The son was silent. They waited a little while, 
supposing that he was meditating, and again asked 
| him to decide. 
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Still he kept silence. This led the gentlemen to 
look steadily at him, when both exclaimed at once, 
“Why, the fellow is a fool!” 

“Father! father!” the son called; “they have 
found me out!” 


— 





This star is more honored in the way of names 
than some of its companions. It is best known as 
Spica, from the Latin word meaning an ear, for it is 
situated exactly in the ear of corn that the Virgin 
holds in her left hand as pictured on celestial maps. 

It is also called the Lone Star because of its iso- 
lated situation. Its scientific name is Alpha Virginis, 
or Alpha of the Virgin, from the first letter of the 
Greek alphabet, which always marks the leading 
brilliant of a constellation. An ancient poet pays 
tribute to it as “The star that crowns the golden 
sheaf.” 


Spica is a sun, doubtless many times larger than 
our sun, for it is so far away that its distance has 
It may always 
be found rising early in the evening in the southeast 
in the month of April, and as it rises four minutes 
earlier every evening, its course may be watched until 


never been approximately measured. 


the observer becomes familiar with its position. 


Spica forms a starting-point for tracing several | 
other bright stars, by a process called triangulation, or | 
connecting known stars with unknown ones by means 
The brilliant star thirty-five degrees north- 


of lines. 
east of Spica is Arcturus, the one about the same dis 


tance northwest is Denebola, the three stars forming 


a large equilateral triangle pointing south. 


Arcturus and Denebola are the base of a’ similar 
triangle pointing north, and having Cor Caroli or 
two 


Charles’s Heart for its northern point. The 


STAND FROM UNDER. 


An Irishman was at work on a roof removing ice 
from a gutter. He was in a very dangerous position, 
| but he evidently felt less concern for his own safety 

than for the safety of the pedestrians who persisted 
| in passing below close to the building. 
| The warnings of the men who were guarding the 
| dangerous section of sidewalk were repeatedly disre- 

garded, and the Irishman, becoming thoroughly ex- 
asperated at this continued display of foolhardiness, 
shouted from his lofty perch, “If I dhrop down on 
the heads av some av ye, begorra, ye’ll wish ye’d kept 
out o’ that, so ye will!”—Zachange. 


——_—_.— 
EXPRESSION. 





through which the Colorado River runs. 


woogh; water-pony (boat) 


any more; no see "em pappoose any more.” 
———>—____—. 
“Yes,” said the small boy of the Latin class, “yes 


mother laps us, it means a slipper.” 


Voice, gesture, and language were all called into 
action by an Indian chief who tried to dissuade Major 
Powell from entering one of those wild gorges | 


He held his hands above his head, with his arms | 
vertical, and, looking between them to the sky, said, | 
“Rocks h-e-a-p, h-e-a-p high; the water go h-oo- | 
eap buck. Water catch | 
‘em; no see em squaw any more; no see ’em Injin | 


lapsus may be the Latin for slip in a book, but when 


As different as black from white are the CUTICURA 
, REMEDIES from all other remedies for the treatment of 
| diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, external- 
ly, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, are a positive cure for every form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 





CUTICURA REMEDIES are the greatest medicines on 
earth. Had the worst case of Salt Rheum in this coun- 
try. My mother had it twenty years, and in fact died 
from it. I believe CUTICURA would have saved her 
life. My arms, breast and head were covered for three 
years, which nothing relieved or cured until I used the 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, internally, and CUTICURA and 
CUTICURA Soap, externally. 

J. W. ADAMS, Newark, 0. 


| 





Your CUTICURA REMEDIES performed a wonderful 
cure last summer on one of our customers, an old gen- 
tleman of seventy years of age, who suffered with a 
fearfully distressing eruption on his head and face, and 
who had tried all remedies and doctors to no purpose. 

J. F. SMITH & CO., Texarkana, Ark, 





CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 
50 Illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 
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As Different as Black from White. 


Ihave been afflicted since last March with a Skin 
disease the doctors called Eczema, My face was covered 
with scabs and sores, and the itching and burning were 
almost unbearable. Seeing your CUTICURA REMEDIES 
so highly recommended, concluded to give them a trial. 
using the CuTICURA and CuTICURA SOAP, externally. 
and RESOLVENT, internally, for four months. I call 
myself cured, in gratitude for which I make this public 
statement. Mrs. CLARA A, FREDERICK, 

Broad Brook, Conn. 





I must extend to you the thanks of one of my custom- 
ers, who has been cured, by using the CUTICURA REM- 
EDIES, of an old sore, caused by a long spell of sickness 
or fever eight years ago. He was so bad he was fearful 
he would have to have his leg amputated, but is happy 
to say he is now entirely well,—sound as a dollar. He 
requests me to use his name, which is H. H. CASSON, 
merchant, of this place. 

JOHN V. MINOR, Druggist, 
Gainsboro’, Tenn. 





H. E. Carpenter, Henderson, N. Y., cured of Psoriasis, 
or Leprosy, of twenty years’ standing, by CUTICURA 
REMEDIES, the most wonderful cure on record. A 
dustpanful of scales fell from him daily. Physicians 
and his friends thought he must die. 





Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 





Pl PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin prevent- 
ed by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


Skin and Scalp preserved and beautified by 
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CUTICURA MEDICATED S0aP. 
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To Our Subscribers. 


We hope the following Premiums will prove a sufficient induce- 
ment to our subscribers to further efforts to increase the circula- 
tion of the Youru’s CoMPANION. 

These Premiums are offered in addition to those found in our 
Annual List, issued last October. 





Conditions. 


No new name will be received unless payment of $1.75 in 
full is made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtaining 
new subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

t@- NO PERSON SENDING HIS OWN NAME AS A 
SUBSCRIBER CAN RECEIVE A PREMIUM FOR IT. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying | 





the full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may obtain and send as. 





| 


Magnificent Offers! 


Costly Present given to every Subscriber who sends us Five or 
more New Subscribers. | 


A PREMIUM ALSO GIVEN FOR EACH NEW NAME. 


Our Premium List of last October contained an unusual 
offer of new and costly Presents. These Presents are offered in 
addition to our regular Premiums. 


| 


Below we mention a few of the Presents which we give for 


Five to Nine New Subscribers. 


Any Subscriber sending us five to nine new Subscribers, in- 
clusive, will be given—in addition to a Premium for each new 
Subscriber sent—either of the Presents offered below: 


Celluloid Comb, Brush, Mirror, Plush Case---.--$4.00 
Fine Solid Gold Ring, Tiger-Eye Setting--..-... 4.00 


Gentleman’s Solid Gold Scarf Pin ............---- 4.00 
Torry Razor, Strop, and Shaving Set .........--. 3.50 
Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 3 vols-...-..-. 5.00 
Lady’s or Gent.’s Leather Travelling Bag..-..-. 3.50 
Fine Gold-Plated Bangle Bracelets-.......----++- 4.00 
Trout Rod, Reel, Lines and Hooks .........-----. 4,00 
Lady’s Fine Manicure Set, Plush Case-.-.------- 4.00 
Gentleman’s Fine Gold-Plated Watch Chain ---. 4.00 
Fine Gold-Plated Pin, Rhine-Stone Setting----.- 4.00 
Gent.’s Solid Gold-Front Sleeve Buttons. --..-.-. 4.00 
New Rogers’s Scroll Saw and Extra Outfit-.-... 4.00 
Solid Gold Ring, Garnet or Amethyst Setting... 4.00 
Springfield Muzzle-Loading Shot Gun.--..--..---. 4.00 
A. T. Cross Stylographic Pen, Gold Mounted---. 4.00 


Remember, this offer of Presents expires on the first of next 
July. 
that date. The selection of a Present must not be delayed beyond 
September 1, 1887. 








ce . 
Steamboat America.’”’ Given for one new name. 
This is a Steamboat com- 
plete. 
in a thorough manner. 
iength is only 


body of water, in as natural a way asa 
large ocean steamer. 
safety valve 


The boiler has a 
This Steamboat is a great 


It is made from brass 
Its 
bargain. Giv- 





nine inches en for one new 
yet it wiil name Price, 
steam about $1 Postage 
on a smooth J and pack- 


ing, 25 cts., when sent as a sale or premium. 


The “Elite” Shopping Bag. 


Given for one new name, and 25 cts. additional. 


The cut is an accurate representation of this new pattern Bag, designed | 
It has the best French frame, highly nickeled 
and riveted; box-leather bottom and fine serge bellows ; outside handkerchief 


especially for our subscribers 





pocket ; also outside portemonnaie with oxydized clasp. 
quality, very dark brown, and an entirely new design of embossing. 


Size, 7 inches wide and 6 inches high. 
Given for one new name, and 25 cts. additional. 
and packing, 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased 


are made expressly for this offer by the Miller Bros., which is a guarantee for 
their quality. They are fully equal in most respects to 
the Rogers or Wostenholm Knives. 


, . | 
We cannot allow a Present for new Subscribers sent after | 


‘The leather is good | sent as a premium or purchased. 


Alto- | 
gether it is as neat, durable and convenient a Bag as a lady could desire. 


Price, $1.30. Postage | ing, 45 cts. additional, when sent as a pre- 


Superior Pearl Handled Knives. 


Until July 1st we shall offer our subscribers a rare bargain. These two Knives 


The steel, the 
pearl, and the workmanship are of the highest quality. 














Knife No. 1419 is the size for gentlemen It will be given (until July Ist) 


forone new name. Price, $2. Postage and packing, 6 cts. additional, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Knife No. 1520 is ladies’ size. It 
will de given until July lst for one new 
name. Price, $150. Postage and 
packing, 6 cts. additional, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 





No. 1520. 





Faith Garthey’s Girlhood. By Mrs. Whitney. Prize Medal Alarm Clock. 


Given for one new name and 45 cts. additional. 


Given for one new name, and 20 cts. additional. 


A reliable, portable Clock with a 
| reliable alarm, will be of use in any 
family. The Clock here offered by 
us is superior to most of the Clocks 
of this kind. 

Although it is the same size, yet it 


This story of a beautiful maidenhood by the author of ‘The Gaywor 
thys,”’ will ever be a weicome guest in the Christian home. It is a sweet 





is much heavier, and is thus more 
accurately and substantially made. 
The case is nickel-plated and is four 
inches in diameter. 

With this alarm you may be sur 
that you will always be “ on time,” 
as the alarm is sure to go off at the 
moment set. 

Given for one new name and 45 cts. 
additional. Price, $1.50. Post- 
age and packing, 35 cts., 
when sent asa premium or purchased. 


| ARSAOD TAWHITNEY’S 
. WS STORIES 
a : : record of something of 

the thought and life, 
the wishing, striving 
and erring that 
between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty. 
It is the author's 
greatest triumph; ev- 





lie 


Four Books of Valuable Information. 


All given for one new name. 


Pocket Cyclopedia, a Hand-Book of things worth 
knowing, containing Tables, Rules, Practical Hints and Historical 
Sketches, for all classes, young or old. Numerous colored diagrams 
Leatherette flexible covers, imitation alligator. 


ery page is intensely 
interesting. The 
ry is natural, shrewd, 


sto- 





[z 





















































pathetic and humor. = ~ 
ous in turn, but best of all is its uplifting in } ia | 
fluence in the life of every girl who reads it. ‘= 
350 pages, cloth bound; full-page illustra- ee | °; - i ay 
tions. Given for one new name and 20 cents additional. Price, $1.35. E Rolo MeN o\ . 4 4 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. additional, when sent as a premium Bt i x t) iis qt KIT CHEy | 
/OCKeT Cyclopedia mommy = 
ears Disciee aya b~ Every;day Cookery 
Nee ee we. ee 
| Cin Worth Knowing, x L Pirctsns for Care 
The Desert Home. By Capt. Mayne Reid. Ee, Teel) Fee Cate} ii . 
Given for one new name. i eS i aoe 
heal " 








A Capital Book for Boys. This is Mayne Reid’s great story Pocket Atlas of the World 


mans : 190 pages, and contains colored 
of American adventure. It gives a most vivid and thrilling account of the PASS, 


Maps of each State and Territory in the United States, also Maps of 
the chief Grand Divisions, with complete Index of every country on the face 
of the Globe. Illustrated with more than 100 colored Diagrams, Tables, 
ete. Size, 54gx3%% inches, Flexible covers and red edges. 

The Kitchen; or, Every Day Cookery. 100 pages. A 
practical book of great value to every enterprising and economical house- 
keeper. It contains plain, practical directions, receipts, ete., and numerous 
engravings showing 
Leatherette flexible covers, imitation alligator 

| Accidents and Poisons; their Remedies and Antidotes. 
| (Illustrated Edition ) 140 pages, 
with stiff paper. 

We give the four above Books for one new 
post-paid. 


| wanderings and adventures of a lost family in and about the Great American 
This great Scory Writer spent five years among the Red River Indi- 


| Desert. 


how to carve and how to send dishes to the table. 


This is a valuable book of It is bound 


name Price of the four, $1. 
Postage and packing, 15 cts., when sent as a premium 
We will send any one of the books post-paid for 25 cts. 


A Pair of Cuff Buttons and Gold-Plated Ring. 


Given for One New Name. 





The Cuff Buttons are of the well-known ‘ Lever” pattern, heavy gold- 
ans, so that we can rely upon the accuracy of the facts. The story itself is | plate, and set with genuine Agates. We purchase these Buttons in assorted 
instructive, and holds one spell-bound. Capt. Mayne Reid has been justly styles In ordering, state which shape you prefer and we will send the nearest 
called the ‘King of Story Tellers.” Over 400 pages; 12 full-page illustra- | wecan. We have them round, oval, oblong and square. The Ring is also 

‘tions. Bound in red cloth, ink and gold designs. heavy gold-plated, In ordering, send a string that will just go around your 
| Given for ore new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 15 finger Both given for one name. Price of both, $1 Postage and pack- 

cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. ‘ing, 6cts. additional, when sent as a premium or purchased 








The 


For one name and 10 cts. additional. 


Perfection Hammock, No. 4. 


It is our purpose to offer only the best of its 
kind. For this purpose we now offer the “‘ Per- 
fection ’? Hammock, which is the latest invention, 
j}and combines more good features than other 
| Hammocks heretofore offered by us. 

The bed of the Perfection Hammock is closely 
woven, thus making it soft and smooth to lie 
upon, and leaving no opportunity for buttons to 
eatch and pull off. It will outwear other Ham- 
mocks It is 11 feet long and 3 feet wide; large 
and strong enough to hold two grown persons, 
or several children. Given for one new naine, 
and 10 cts. additional. Price, $1. Postage 
and packing, 25 cts. additional, when 





| Perfection Hammock, No. 2, is 12 feet 


long and 4 feet wide, and is given for two new 
| names. Price, $1.65. Postage and pack- 





| mium or purchased. 
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The Companion Stem-Winding Watch 


GIVEN 


India 


is many thousands of miles from America; so is Australia, 
Japan, France, England, Holland, Scotland and Russia, yet the 
Waterbury Watch is well known and largely carried in all 
of these countries 

More than 100,000 have been sold in India alone The rea- 
son for this is, there is a demand in all countries for a good 
Watch at a low price. The Waterbury being the 


ONLY RELIABLE LOW-PRICED WATCH 
IN THE WORLD, 


is very naturally fast securing the trade of the world. 

The demand for the Waterbury Watch is so rapidly in- 
creasing that the Company has been obliged to build large addi- 
tions to its factory. Soon over 2,000 perfect Watches will be 
made each working day, making about 600,000 per year. This 
enormous number of Watches will be distributed in all parts of 
the world. 


Slow to Decide. 


Many people have, for the past five years, seen our advertise- 
ments of the Waterbury Watch, yet they can hardly realize 
that it is, after all, a real Watch, durable and accurate. 

We donot wonder at this, for it does seem almost incredible 
that for only $3.00 a reliable and satisfactory Watch can be 
produced, 


Quick to Appreciate. 


Those who have, however, been able to obtain a Waterbury 
Watch, are quick to appreciate the fact that they have a prize— 
a real Watch, on which they can rely 

The experience of others is often a help to us in deciding a 
question. 





OakLAND, CAL., Nov 30, 1886 
Having already learned the value of the Waterbury Watch, 
which two years agoI presented to my elder son, I now desire 
one of the later series for my younger son. Mary B Smrra. 


My Waterbury Watch is keeping splendid time. I have an El- 
gin, but this keeps as good time. Roy Taser, Quincy, Mass. 


French Achromatic 


This Telescope has 
proved one of our most 





satisfactory premiums. 
The cut illustrates it 
when extended to its full 
length, which is sixteen 


inches. The object lens is achromatic—there are in all five lenses. 


For One New Subscriber, 


And 85 cents additional. 











fav) 


__THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 











The band of the Telescope is covered with 


morocco, while the extension tubes are polished brass, protected with French Lacquer. 


moon. 
cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 
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and Chain. 


Some Reasons 
For the Success of the Waterbury Watch. 


Ast. It is constructed on new scientific principles, which sim- 
plify the movement and reduce the cost of manufacture. 

2d. In the process of manufacture as much care is used in 
every detail as is taken in making a costly Elgin or Waltham. 

3d. No Watch is permitted to leave the factory until it has 
been run a week in different positions, and has been found to be 
perfect. 

4th. It costs very little to repair a Waterbury Watch,—never 
over 50 cents, usually not over 25 cents. 

5th. It is a Beautiful Watch,—as beautiful as any 
Watch that can be bought for $25. The case is Nickel Silver, 
and will always wear as bright as a new silver dollar. 





Bianco, Texas, Jan. 11, 1887. 
The Companion Waterbury Watch received from you is per- 
fectly satisfactory. The wonder is how you can give so beautiful 
a Watch for so little money. It is marvellous. I hope to send 
more subscribers soon. Cuas. N. A. Backman. 





Having carried a Waterbury for nearly a year, I do not hesitate 
to pronounce it a correct and reliable time-piece. It is al- 
ways on time, and is as useful a Watch asI have ever had.—J W 
LEpyarD, New York City, with H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co. 





Thousands of the most gratifying testimonials from those 
carrying the Waterbury Watch could be published. 

Business men, Professional men, Mechanics, Farm- 
ers, Engineers, and all classes of people carry the Waterbury, 
and are pleased with it. 


Our Premium Offer. 


We give this beautiful chased Watch, inciuding a new and 
beautiful Charm, a Nickel-plated Chain, and Satin-lined Case, 
for one new name and §5 cts. additional. Postage and 
packing, 15 cts. additional, when sent as a Premium. 
We offer the Watch for sale, postage paid by us, 
including Chain, Charm and Satin-lined Case, and 
one pair of 50 ct. Lever Sleeve Buttons, for only 83. 


Not only is it adapted 
for looking at distant 
terrestrial objects, but it 
is a good instrument for 
looking at the moons of 
Jupiter, and at our own 


Given for only one new name and 85 cents additional. Price, $3.00. Postage and packing, 20 








“‘The Young Sportsman’’ Target Cun, 


With Shot and Bullet Attachment and Globe Sight. Given for one new name 











This is the most powerful and accurate Target and Sportsman Gun we have ever offered our subscribers. It 


makes no report, has no recoil, yet it avill carry 300 feet , it will shoot almost as straight as a rifle, and will throw an 
arrow or bullet with nearly double the force of any other similar gun. 
Pointed Arrows, two Targets, one Globe Sight, and one Shot and Bullet Attachment 


With every Gun we include five Hickory Steel- } 
All the above given for 


one new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 35 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Fisherman’s Outfit and Jointed Rod. 


Given for one new name. 


The fishing season will soon be at hand. The boy who has the best Fishing Outfit will catch the most fish 
This Outfit contains a valuable collection of tackle, adapted for most Kinds of fishing It consists of a fine 11-toot 









Jointed and Ringed Fishing Rod, 


with brass ferrules, 1 Bob, one 


Cork or Quill Bob, with Hook and 


Line, 2 Lead Sinkers, 
1 49-foot Linen Line, 

















1 Shorter Line, 10 Assorted Hooks, 2 Trout Fly Hooks, 1 fine ornamented tin | 








The A. T. Cross “‘Puritan’”’ Stylographic Pen. 


Given for one new name. 


A Stylographic Pen has now become an indispensable article of desk furniture, and every person of business 
habits should aiways have one in the pocket, ready for instant use. The prices of good Stylographic Pens have hith- 





| erto been so high that not everybody could afford to own one. The Puritan Stylographic is a good Pen at a popular 
} price; as well made and finished as any. Smooth point, flexible needle, and writes very smooth and easy, and improves 
| with use. The reputation of the A. T. Cross company stands high. We have used their Stylographic Pens for 
| Several years, and they have always given satisfaction. 


Given for on), 


purchased. 


one new name. 


Price, $1. Postage and packing, 6 cts., when sent as a premium or 


Self-Inking Stamp and Steam Engine. 


piaten of the press. 





ing the next card. 





Horizontal Steam Engine. 


The Stanp is made from brass, and is 
The name is made from vulcanized rubber, and is attached to the 
By pressing on the handle of the press the platten reverses, 
thus bringing the face of the type in contact with the card. The moment the card 
is printed the platten of the press springs up, reverses and inks itself, ready for print- 
In ordering, tell us the name you wish placed in stamp. 


Given for one new name. 


Self-Inking Business Stamp. his is a practical Stamp for print- 
ingyour nvme on cards, books, linens, &c. 
nickel-plated. 






This is a perfect working Steam Engine. The cut illustrates it about 
two-thirds its actual size. The frame work is iron, and the boiler and steam pipe are of brass. By connecting the 


Bait-box with hinged cover, 1 Trolling Hook for pickerel, and two hooks at-| pully wheel by means of a string belt, it can be made to run small toy objects. Size, 3x24 inches, and 33, in. high. 
We give the Stamp and Engine for one new name. Price for both, $1. Postage and packing, 20,cts., 


tached to hair or gutsnell. Given for one new name. Price, $1. 


sent as a premium or purchased. Sent in two packages. 


Postage and packing, 30 cts., when 


when sent as a premium or purchased. 




















HOW THE KING CAME HOME. 


“Oh, why are you waiting, children, 
And why are you watching the way ?” 
“We are watching because the folks have said 
The king comes home to-day— 
The king on his prancing charger, 
In his shining golden crown, 
Oh, the bells will ring, the glad birds sing, 
When the king comes back to the town.” 





“Run home to your mothers, children; 

In the land is pain and woe, 

And the king, beyond the forest, 
Fights with the Paynim foe.” 

“But,” said the little children, 

“The fight will soon be past. 

We fain would wait, though the hour be late; 
He will surely come at last.” 

So the eager children waited 
Till the closing of the day, 

Till their eyes were tired of gazing 
Along the dusty way; 

But there came no sound of music, 
No flashing golden crown; 

And tears they shed, as they crept to bed, 
When the round red sun went down. 

But at the hour of midnight, 
While the weary children slept, 

Was heard within the city 
The voice of them that wept: 

Along the moonlit highway 
Towards the sacred dome, 

Dead on his shield, from the well-fought field— 
°Twas thus the king came home. 


—Florence Tylee, in Chambers’s Journal, 


+or 
For the Companion. 


STRANGE EASTER CUSTOMS. 


In our larger cities the festival of Easter grows in 
interest and beauty every year. In some streets of 
New York at this season the travelled stranger might 
well ask, Where am I? Is this Paris? 

In the shop windows the Egg is the leading object ; 
Flowers abound everywhere, as well in the streets as 
in the churches. Go where we may in the world, 
even beyond the confines of Christendom, we shall 
find that eggs and flowers are the favorite emblems 
of the great feast of the spring, the season which is 
itself a wondrous resurrection. 

The music of Grace Church chimes floats along 
Broadway; the sound of bells, the pealing of organs; 
the fragrance and beauty of numberless flowers; the 
blossoming out of bevies of spring bonnets like beds 
of crocuses; thousands of dainty cards stuffing fat 
the bags of the letter-carriers; windows of florists 
gleaming with tall white lilies; toy shops filled with 
life-like rabbits; fluffy chickens and nests of eggs, 
delighting the eyes of children—that is Easter in 
New York. 

It is, indeed, like Paris, for there, too, outside of 
the magnificent ceremonial of the churches, the 
Easter egg is the ruling emblem. Everybody gives, 
and everybody receives, this traditionary token, end- 
less in form and ingenious in device, as only French- 
men could make it. 

There are eggs of decorated satin, filled with can- 
dies; eggs made entirely of candy; eggs hidden in 
baskets of flowers or bonbons; eggs which contain 
mechanical ducklings that pop out with a quack! 
when & spring is touched; eggs of silver, that are 
matchsafes or inkstands; eggs of painted porcelain; 
common hen’s eggs dyed in gay colors; eggs that 
prove to be jewel-caskets, satin-lined and containing 

a locket or a ring. 

Peep into the window of one of our fashionable 
confectioners, and many of these varieties will meet 
the eye. It is a glimpse of a Parisian Easter—the 
same, only infinitely less. 

In the Russian Easter, also, the egg plays a great 
part. The poorest peasants have their red Easter 
eggs on that day, while materials of every degree of 
richness are employed by the wealthier classes. 

Crystal eggs engraved with flowers and mottoes 
were at one time bestowed by the Czar upon his cour- 
tiers. Other customs are peculiar to* the country. 
Persons meeting each other make use of a regular 
formula of salutation and reply. 

“Christ hath risen!” exclaims one. 

“He hath, indeed!” responds the other. 

Then, if they are friends, they kiss each other rap- 
idly three times on the right and left cheek alternately. 

It is considered perfectly proper for gentlemen and 
ladies who are but slightly acquainted to exchange 
Easter greetings of this loving kind. Formerly, it 
was also the custom between strangers, as it was in- 
tended to signify the universal brotherhood of man. 

In Moscow, the City of Bells, the Easter ceremo- 
nies are especially impressive. On Easter eve an 
immense crowd, comprising peasants, Cossacks, sol- 
diers, merchants and nobles in their various pictur- 
esque costumes, gathers every year within and around 


future life. The symbol has not lost its sacred sig- 


| noyance in the future. 
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nificance to the thoughtful Christian. It suggests to 
him not only the resurrection, but the long incuba- 
tion by which He, to whom a thousand years are but 
as one day, has seen fit to develop and diffuse the 
religion of the Risen One. 

As the Omnipotent has limited himself to the use 
of moral suasion in the diffusing of Christianity, the 
process requires ages. Long geological epochs marked 
the creation and development of the world of matter. 
The new moral creation must also be slow in its evo- 
lution, seeing that it progresses only as it persuades 
man, as a person, to become a disciple of Christ. 


+e - 
DESPERATE COURAGE. 


On the outbreak of the Sepoy mutiny against the 
English, in 1857, shocking cruelties were perpetrated. 
The English residents of towns within the limits of 
the insurrection were massacred; indeed, all India } 
was in a fever of excitement. 

Colonel Leevin, in his Fly on the Wheel, says that 
the magistrate in charge of the town ot Banda nar- 
rowly escaped with his life, at the beginning of the 
excitement. When the storm burst, he was the only 
European left in Banda, the other residents having 
already sought refuge in Futtehpoor. 

The Nawab of Banda, although at heart in sympa- 
thy with the mutineers, yet preserved to the last an 
appearance of loyalty. The magistrate had been in- 
formed that a rising was imminent, and went to the 
Nawab to exhort him to use all possible influence to 
quiet the people. 

Even as they sat talking, there reached them a 
murmur from the town without, swelling into a shout 
as the tumult came nearer. A dead silence fell in the ! 
room, and on looking up the magistrate saw that the 
Nawab was smiling. 

He knew then that his only hope lay in prompt 
action; so, drawing his revolver, he seized the Nawab 
by the collar and placed the muzzle against his fore- 
head. 

“Ts a carriage likely to be soon ready for me to de- 
part?” he asked, quietly. 

“Yes, yes, Sahib; one is now ready,” vociferated 
the affrighted attendants. 

| 





“Then we will go at once.” | 

Without relaxing his grasp of the Nawab’s collar, | 
they emerged from the palace, and the immense mob | 
outside hushed their clamor, in terror for the life of 
their Nawab, and in amazement at the daring of this 
solitary Englishman. 

“Now,” said the magistrate to the Nawab, “tell 
them that if I hear a hoot or an insult, or if any 
man’s hand is raised against me, that moment will be | 
your last.” 

The Nawab entered the carriage with him, and they 
drove off, no one daring to interfere. At twelve 
miles distance from the city, the magistrate had a 
horse waiting for him, in case of a sudden emer- 
gency; so here he left the Nawab, politely thanking 
him for the pleasure of his company, and rode off 
unharmed to Futtehpoor. 


casera distin ite 
MAGISTERIAL DIGNITY. 





The experience of an English official in India might | 
have been told as that of a rustic Justice of the | 
Peace, or of a judge of a Police Court in our own | 
country. The gentleman was returning one afternoon | 
from a tiger hunt, and as he approached his village 
he met alarge company of people coming out to meet 
him, and all eager to report to him some matter of 
public interest. In the din and confusion he could 
not understand one word that was said to him; 
neither could he make them know, by word or sign, 
that he desired silence. The story goes on: 


Under ordinary circumstances, I should have 
charged amongst them with a stick, but this might 
have led to complications, and been a source of an- 
I looked around for an inspi- 
ration, and my eye fell on a little writing table neatly 
set out with pens, ink, and various kinds of paper. 

I seized this, and placed it in front of the infuriated 
crowd, took’a chair, seated myself, and, pen in hand, 
spread out an imposing clean sheet of foolscap. By 
this time I had observed a young man whom the 
others seemed to regard as a leader. On him I fixed 
my eyes intently, and then pretended to write down 
whatever came from his mouth. 

“Good gracious,” he thought, “this must be a gov- 
ernment reporter.” And in an instant he was as one 
struck dumb; not another word would he utter. The 
rest of the crowd were even more cowed, and a dead 
silence now succeeded to the late frantic clamor. I 
looked judicially around, and said, ‘Well, go on.” 

But no one would go on; all looked towards the 
earth, except the brave young chief, who stared, 
panic-stricken, across the crowd at a white-bearded 
old gentleman, his father, and chief of the settle- 
ment, but whose authority had been usurped by his 
son. These two worthies having looked hard at one 
another for some moments, the younger one of them 
exclaimed, ‘We are guilty.” 


+r _ 
AN EMPEROR’S WHEELING. 


A recent French traveller who penetrated to Fez, 
the capital of Morocco, reports that the emperor of 
that country was engaged in a strange diversion at 
the time. He had taken to riding a bicycle. 





the cathedral in the Kremlin, each person holding a 
lighted taper, and waiting patiently until midnight. 
hen, as the clock strikes twelve, the priest announces 
‘He is risen !” 

Immediately the huge deep-toned bell in the tower 
of Ivan the Great begins to toll, and all the innumer- 
able bells throughout the city break into a merry 
responsive peal, while the cannon of the fortress 
join the din. Loud as the tumult becomes, nothing 
can drown the voice of the great bell, which goes on 
booming solemnly through it all. 

Later, Easter cakes are blessed by the priests and 
distributed among the people. 

The use of eggs is one of the most characteristic 
of Easter rites. Our Saxon ancestors, on celebrating 
the annual festival of Easter, the goddess of spring, 
used eggs to symbolize the springing forth of nature’s 
new life in the springtide of the year. 

This use may have originated in the fact, that in 
pagan cosmogonies the mundane egg symbolized the 
production of a well-ordered world, the cosmos, out 
of chaos. 

When the Saxons were Christianized, their ‘Feast 
of Eggs” was given a new meaning, and the egg 
became the emblem of the resurrection and of a 


| He does not ride it, however, in the ordinary way. 
| Like the Shah of Persia, who could not understand 
| why people should dance when they were rich enough 
| to employ servants to dance for them, the emperor of 

Morocco cannot comprehend why Europeans should 
| work hard to make their bicycles go. 

He has had a very large machine constructed, which 
| is operated entirely by servants. Between the two 
| wheels a very comfortable couch is slung, and in this 

the emperor lies at ease, while his retainers wheel 
| him around. 

By the side of his couch is a pedometer which reg- 
isters the distance he has travelled, and a compass, 
which he observes complacently from time to time. 


SEEING A GHOST. 


Mr. Ballou tells a funny story of Father Taylor, 
who was for so many years the popular preacher to 
the seamen in Boston. It is entirely characteristic of 
the good old man’s kindness of heart. 

He was once lured to try his hand at the rod, and 
soon brought up a very little fish that had been 
tempted by his bait. 

He took the small creature carefully from the hook, 
gazed at it a moment, and then cast it back into the 
water, with this advice: 





COMPANION. 











The Only Cure 


For Blood diseases is through the use 
of a powerful Alterative, such as Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. By no other treatment 
can the poison of Scrofula, Cancer, and 
Catarrh be so thoroughly eradicated 
from the system. 

“For many years I was troubled with 
Scrofulous Complaints. Hearing Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla very highly recommended, 
I decided to try it, and have done so 
with the most satisfactory results. I 
am convinced that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is the best possible blood-medicine.”’— 
John W. Starr, Laconia, Iowa. 

“TIT was troubled with 





CATARRH 


for over two years. I tried various 
remedies, and was treated by a number 
of physicians, but received no_ benefit 
until I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. A few bottles of this medicine 


cured me of this troublesome complaint, | 


and completely restored my health.’’— 
Jesse M. Boggs, Holman’s Mills, 
Albemarle, NPC. 


Charles G. Ernberg, Vasa, Minn., 
writes: “I hereby certify that I have 
used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, with excellent 
success, for a cancer humor, or, as it 
seemed to be, cancer on my lip. Shortly 
after using this remedy the sore healed. 
I believe that the disease is entirely 
cured, and consider 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla to be an infallible remedy for 
all kinds of eruptions caused by impure 
blood.”’ 








For Scrofula, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, if perseveringly 
used, according to the gravity of the dis- 
ease, always proves efticacious. ‘ For 
the last ten years I have been seriously 
troubled with Scrofula. I finally deter- 
mined to give Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a per- 
severing trial, and am cured by its use. 
I am sure it will remove all impurities 
from the blood, and consider it the 
greatest medical discovery of the age.” 
— Charles T. Johnson, Waubeek, Iowa. 

Geo. Andrews, overseer of the Lowell 
Carpet Corporation, was so _attlicted 
with 


SALT-RHEUM 


that the ulcers actually covered more 


, than half of his body and limbs; yet he 


was entirely cured by this remedy. 

“My daughter was greatly troubled 
with Scrofula, and, at one time, it 
was feared she would lose her sight. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has completely re- 
stored her health, and her eyes are as 


| well and strong as ever, with not a 


trace of Scrofula in her system.” —G. 
King, Killingly, Conn. 

*T was always afilicted with a Scrof- 
ulous Humor, and have been a great 
sufferer. Lately my lungs have been 
affected, causing much pain and difti- 
culty in breathing. Three bottles of 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


have relieved my lungs and restored 
my health.’ — Lucien W. Cass, Chelsea, 
Mass. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. _| Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 








| 12mo., 200 pages; paper cover, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 





“My little friend, go and tell your mother that you 
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The Makers of a Well Known Churn write: 


‘<We have been often asked by dairymen: ‘ What is the very 
best soap to use to properly cleanse dairy utensils?’ We have 
invariably replied, the ‘Ivory,’ but as for giving specific directions 
for washing dairy. utensils, it is really summed up in making them 
thoroughly clean. Boiling water must be used, and that, in con- 
nection with Ivory Soap, will thoroughly cleanse and deodorize 
the wood, leaving it clean and sweet for further use. Any dairy 
utensils half cleaned will spoil the delicate aroma of ‘gilt edge 
butter,’ which may be perfect in other respects.” 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘ just as good as the ‘Ivory’;” 
they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities 
of the genuine, Ask for “‘Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 

Copyright, 1886, by Procter & Gamble. 


Written by 


MISS JONES’ QUILTING, sosian actew's wire. 


This is one of the best stories ever written by this popular author, full of fun and good humor. 
Sold by all newsdealers, or mailed to any 








address, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
J.S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New York. 














Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. It isa 87 

some Book o ages, with hundreds of illustrations. 
Three Colored s, and tells all about « BEST 
Garden, Farm and Flower Bulbs, Plants, Thorough- 
bred Stock and Fancy Poultry. It describes RARE 
TIES in VEGETABLES and FLOWERS, of real value, which 


obtained elsewhere. Send address on a postal for the most complete 


ame SEEDS 
, 3 logue published to 


Cata- 








have seen a ghost!” 









W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PECULIAR JUSTICE. 


Wonderful are the ways of justice when she once 
sets foot in tropical lands! Possibly the climate is 
there too stimulating for her brain, since she appar- 
ently grows more proficient in artful devices, and at 
the same time more reckless in tipping her scales. 
She is by no means the same calm individual who aids 
the law in cooler countries. A certain captain once 
left Marseilles for China, but, being buffeted by the 
winds, made for the harbor of Tunis, to await better 
weather. The collector of the port came on board, 
and although the captain stated that he was freighted 
for Canton, and had nothing to do with Tunis, the 
collector succeeded in proving to him that he must 
pay his harbor dues. 


Captain B—— did so, but repaired instantly to the 
palace of the bey ; and de -manded justice. 

“Good Frank,” said the bey, “I am your friend. 
What do you want? i 

“Highness,” answered the captain, “your custom. 
house has robbed me. I have had to pay unjustly.’ 

“Excellent individual,” answered the bey, “in this 
country, when we have the money, we keep it. The 
first acquisition is a diffic ulty, but to give back a thing 
is unknown in Africa.’ 

“Shall I not have justice, then?” 

“Certainly; every one has justice in Tunis. 
you have it in French or Tunis fashion?’ 

“French justice, never! Iamina re? 

“So be it, then,” replied the bey. ‘“‘What is your 
cargo?” 

“Marseilles soap and twenty thousand cotton caps. 

“It is well; go away and be tranquil.” 

The bey the n summoned his vizier. Vizier,” said 
he, ‘“‘we love justice; we love the Franks. Proclaim 
that every Jew who appe ars out of doors to-morrow 
without a cotton cap will have a little transaction to 
settle with me. 

There were some thousands of Jews in Tunis, and 
there was not a single cotton cap. The unfortunate 
men were eta for death, when they J 
that Captain B—— had an abundance of the desired 
article. That was enough; he was able to sell his 
entire lot for eight shillings a cap. 

He rushed to the bey’s palace, and poured forth his 
thanks. 

“Not so fast,” said the bey. “I have not done yet. 
Vizier, proclaim that every Jew who keeps a cotton 
cap another hour will have trouble with me.” 

‘he vizier made a grand salaam, and retired. When 
Captain B—— returned to his ship, he found a crowd | 
of Jews already awaiting him, caps in hand. 

He purchased all the articles again for a penny 
apiece, and went on to Canton with his cargo intact, 
and his purse laden with the silver thus juggled from 
the Jews. 


Will 


—~+r _ 
NEAPOLITAN GESTURES. 


The people of Naples are most proficient in the use 
of gesture. “With what were you most struck when 
in England?” asked a British subject of a Neapolitan. 
“With the total absence of all pantomimic action in 
conversation,” replied he. To watch a lecturer ad. 
dressing his audience without so much as lifting a 
finger, in emphasis of his remarks, is the most laugh- 
able of sights to this lively Southern race. 


Such admirable mimics are the Neapolitans, that 
they can even dispense with the use of proper names. 
A twist of the features, a strut, or other peculiarity 
of manner, and they have indicated an acquaintance 
without using his patronymic. 

Two men on opposite sides of a street in Naples 
have been known to hold a protracted conversation 
by means of signs alone. 

Number one pulls a face descriptive of some com- 
mon acquaintance, and makes an interrogative mo- 
tion. 

Number two crosses his fingers like bars before 
his face, and winks significantly. 

Number one signals, *“*Why?” 

Number two closes his fingers, with a peculiar 
motion of the hand, laughs and proceeds on his way. 
This, being translated, reads, ‘Where is so-and-so?” 

“In prison.’ 

“What has he been doing?” 

“Stealing.” 

Familiarity with the language of signs saves a great 
deal of time and effort. For example, if, in any other 
city, you wish to invite a passing acquaintance to 
dinner, you must stop him, and go through a quantity 
of courteous formality. In Naples, you may simply 
rap your mouth, and intimate the hour by holding up 
the requisite number of fingers. A motion on his 
part informs you whether your friend will accept 
your hospitality. The following are some of the 
most common signs and gestures in use. 

An outward wave of the hand signifies “adieu;” 
an inward, “come ;” adownward, “stop!” The thumb 
pointed backward says, “Look; put to the lips, with 
a slight toss of the head, it means drinking; passed 
across the forehead, as though wiping away perspira- 
tion, fatigue. The index finger drawn across the 
mouth denotes anger; across the clenched teeth, defi. 
ance; rapping the closed fingers against the lips, 
eating; passing the extended index and thumb in 
front of the mouth, hunger; tw isting the end of the 
moustache, ‘Isn’t it good to eat?’ a backward wave 
of the hand beneath the chin, and | a simultaneous 
toss of the head, ‘Not at any price! 

It is infinitely amusing to sit at the window and 
watch ep pee a in the street; if their conversa- 
tion is at all animated, one can easily follow it by the 
use of the eyes alone. 


+2) — 
REMOTE ACQUAINTANCE, 


Goldsmith wrote of a certain pretentious woman,— 


“The King himself has followe d her, 
When she has walked before. 


The following incident reminds one of the woman. 
A lady intimated that she was personally acquainted 
with the poet, Henry W. Longfellow. 


“When did you meet him?” asked a friend. 
Oh,—I—I,” was the somewhat confused reply, “I 
thet is, I didn’t exactly meet him myself, but I 
walked out of church one day with a woman who 
had met him, and she told me all about him.’ 

Her degree of acquaintanceship was about equal 
to that of a woman who felt that she “really knew 
the Queen.” 

A foreign minister was once persuaded, against 
his better judgment, to introduce a countrywoman 
at the Court of one of the Continental nations. It 
is not a part of an American minister’s duty to act 
as social sponsor for ambitious nobodies, or to intro- 
duce at court people who do not know how to behave 
when they get there. But the Queen received the 
woman kindly, and the matter promised to end well, 
when imagine the minister’s horror on hearing, in 
reply to the Queen’s courteous greeting, the woman 
say, ‘l really feel as if 1 had known you a long time. 
You know we go to the same chiropodist !”” 
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For relieving Throat Troubles and Coughs | 


use “ 


Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 


2 cents a box. 


[Ade. 


— 
Dyspepsia—its C ‘auses and Cure, sent free. By J.H. 
MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer.[ Adv. 


New Aster, “The Pearl.” 


A most striking ane beautiful Aster, in two 
colors—Bright Rose and Pure White, each color, 
25 cents per packet. Parties ordering seed will re- 
ceive FREE our new Catalogue, containing the more 
choice sorts of F —— one Vegetable Seeds, with 


full directions for prowts 
SCHLEG & FOTTLER, Boston, Mass. 
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BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


Delicious, Nourishing, Absolutely Pure. 
Costing less than one cent a cup. 


The BABCOCK 






A sentinel that never sleeps! 
only powerful, effective and reliable 
Fire Extinguisher extant.- 


IK | $. F. HAYWARD & CO., Gen'l E. Agents, 

407 Broadway, New York. 
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Oh! for a Mat 


that won’t get full of mud, all wet 
or useless in a few weeks. Such 
a one is the Hartman Patent 
Steel Wire Door Mat. Want to 
know more about it? Write to 
HARTIBAN STett CO. Limited 
eaver Falis, Pa. 


140 ae... St., Boston; 88 Chambers S8t., 
NEW Fou; 103 Dearborn St., CHIcaGo. 


‘Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


| | Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. AND COLLAR 

| INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 

Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 

Correct styles. Perfect fit. State your size, and 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Unabridged Dictionary. 


A Dictionary 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
Gazetteer of the World 


of 25,000 Titles, anda 


























wruveble | Biographical Dictionary 
Schoo! and of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 
Fireside. Allin one Book. 


Fireside. | 
G. & G. MERRIAM &CO., Pub’r ub’rs, § Springfield, Mass, 


‘THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Vears our Srent Specialty has been grow- 
ing and distributing ROS We have all the Latest 
Novelties and jinest os dard sorts in different sizes 
and pric es tosuitall. We send STRONG, VIGOR- 
| OUS PLANTS safely by mail or express to all points. 


3 to i2 Plants $1..%8 Hitindted, 


Our New Guide, 3 pp., deseribes nearly 500 
varieties of Roses, the best Hardy Feeley a 
Climbing Vines, and New and are Flower 
Seeds, and tells how to grow _them—FREE, 
Address THE DINGEE & & ONARD CO., 

Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
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“AS THE TWIG IS BENT SO IS THE 
truth of this old adage is forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man 
or woman disfigured by a crooked spine or stooping shoulders, and one 
mentally excla 


DR. GRAY’S 


BACK-SUPPORTING SHOULDER-BRACK. 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 
Patented February 24, 1880, 


TREE INCLINED.” The 


aims, If that person had only had proper care when young, 
figure might have been avoided. 


THE PURPOSE OF CORRECTING THIS EVIL, the BACK- 


G SHOULDER-BRACE has been devised, and so effectual 


is it in accomplishing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor 


ave worn it, and itis spoken of in the highest terms of 

»hysicians who have seen and examined it. 
MADE IN FOUR SIZES. 

ALL. SMALL. MEDIUM. 

16 to 20. W. M., 18 to 23. W. M., 24 to 27. 


PRICE, ‘$1.50. 


LARGE, 
W. M., 28 to 33. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
Sold by Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Trade, or sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums to those who get u lubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. per pound. We doa very large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS e ach day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS 

1 " with $5, $7, and $10 orde 
DECORATED T SETS with $11 
30LD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
N? SETs of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a Host 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 
postal ua mention the Companion) for our large illus- 
trated Price and Premium List of % pages, containing 
also Cash Prices for our Premiums, at 
Wholesale Prices. GREAT LONDON T 
801 Washington St., Bosto 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


Give away as premiums to jneee gg J clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEE, Dinner, os, 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, 1Tv 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $10 and S12 
— rs. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 and 56 pieces 
with $12 and $15 orders. STEM -W a! aNG 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. LD- 
BAND or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Send us your address and mention this paper; we will 
mail you our Club Book, containing a compiate Premium 
and Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA 
210 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








SAFETY CARTRIDGE RIFLE. 


RECENTLY IMPROVED. 
Price, $7. 
THE BEST ACCURATE RIFLE YET OFFERED FOR THE MONEY. 






Length of Rifle, 33 in.; 
Weight, about 444 Ibs.; Cal. 22-100 
for the regular BB or long and short 
cartridges. 

These Rifles are safe to handle, quick to operate, and 
reliable in every respect. The barrels are steel, accu- 
rately rifled, and can be —s detached for jacking 
or carrying in a small space. The workmanship and 
finish throughout are the best, and each rifle is thor- 
oughly tested before leaving our works. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue “0.” which also 
shows our Air Guns, otek r — t Rods, Foot 

Lathes, Nut Picks and C Soo 00 
| Racks, ete. Nearly all of these goods are well known in 
| the markets of the world. Address the Manufacturer, 

. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. 





OPPOSITION ONLY MAKES THIS CAT GROW. 





AVERY BIG CAT- 


ALOGUE, but now we have two. 

PART { contains 192 large pages of STAMPING 
PATTERNS only, showing about 5,000 of the new- 
est designs, many of which are original with us. 

PART 2 contains illustrated instructions for 
Kensington Painting, Lustre Painting, Lava Work, 
Tapestry Painting, Drawn Work, Honiton and 
Point Lace Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris 
Tinting, Tissue Flower Making, Embroidery 
Stitches, Alliance Embroidery, etc., etc., with 
numerous engravings showing all that is newest and 
best in Fancy Work and Novelties in Decoration. 

Price of either of these books, 25 cents. 


Bentley's Art Needlework, 





12 West 14th St., New York. 


In ordering please mention whether Part 1 or Part 2 is 
| wanted, or enclose 50 cents for both. 





9,000,000 
worn during 





the past six 
years, 
This marvel- 


ous success is 
due— 
1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 
2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 
| Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 
**DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
| is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHE 
359 Broadway, New York City. 























